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ABSTRACT 

The annotated bibliography briefly describes 
information from printed sources which would be helpful to teachers 
and students of business English, particularly those involved with 
secretarial programs in two-year colleges • Each entry contains 
selected information of particular relevance to business English in 
the 1970 's rather than an abstract of the entire work, although 
entries from the educational research information centers are 
abstract quotations. Hain sections of the bibliography are (1) 
who — research^ articles, and books about student selection, 
placement, predictions for success, counseling, specialization, and 
classification, (2) what — course content, objectives, related 
research, and related communication courses, (3) where — resources for 
both technical and general junior college curriculum, (U) why — career 
opportunities^ job placement, cooperation with community businesses 
and industries, needs as defined by business and industry, and (5) 
how — both traditional and individualized methods, effects of 
automation on teaching methods, activities recommended for classroom 
use, testing, evaluation, audiovisual aides, and other resources and 
materials • (Author/LJ) 
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FOHEWORD 

This v/ork describes briefly Information from printed sources 
helpful to teachers and students of business English, particularly 
those in secretarial programs in the two-year colleges. Business 
English, as c'efined by Carter V, Good in the Dictionary of Educa- 
tion , includes that "area of study dealing with the principles of 
English, both written and oral, that are applicable to business 
[and] may include the principles governing business letter writ- 
ing as well as advertisement writing, business reports, sal-^s 
talks, the preparation of telegrams, and the writing of minutes," 

Each entry contains selected information of particular rele- 
Vance to students and teachers of business English in the 70 *s 
rather than an abstract of the entire work, whether a book or an 
article appearing in a recent periodical; the entries from the 
Educational Research Information Centers (ERIC) are, however, 
abstract quotations. 

Because vocational and technical high schools are including 
business English as a related course to the intensive office 
education offered in the three-hour block programs, if not a 
part of the intensive period itself, this work is offered as an 
assistance to those teachers and students, as well as to the 
junla»-college community , 

Neglected as a subject in its own right for many years, to 
the despair cf business management personnel, business English 
deserves its ri^nswed emphasis. Perhaps the "new grammars" account 
in part for the neglect, as educators await an approach that will 
replace, or at least modify succe5r> fully , "traditional grammar." 
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FOREWORD (cont) 

We can ill afford to wait longer. To the many teachers who 
know that we must get language study back into the classrooms, 
this work is dedicated. 

Ann Hf^n 

Assocfa'te Professor of English 

and Speech 
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OUTLINE FOR 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR BUSINESS ENGLISH 
FOR SECRETARIAL PROGRAMS IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Part I. Who? ** Secretarial Students and Teachers 

Includes research, articles, and books on student 
selection, placement, predictions for success, counsel- 
ing, specialization, classification". 

Part II. What? Business English 

Includes course content, objectives, related research, 
related communication courses. 

Part III. Where? Junior College 

Includes resources for both the general and technical 
curriculum. 

Part IV. V/hy? Business Vocations 

Includes career opportunities, job placement, coopera- 
tion with community businesses and industries, needs 
as defined by business and industry. 

Part V. How? Methods of Instruction 

Includes both traditional and individualized methods, 
effects of automation upon teaching methods, activities 
recommended for classroom use, testing, evaluation, 
audio-visual aids and other resources and materials. 

V/hen? In the 70 's 

c> 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR BUSINESS ENGLISH 
FOR SECRETARIAL PROGRAMS IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

iart_I. Secretarial Students and Business English Teachers 
Becker, Esther R. How to Be an Effective Executive Secretary . 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1962, 211 pp. 
The executive secretary can learn from this book how to 
handle people, to delegate and supervise, to make decisions, 
to think creatively, to instruct, to communicate effectively, 
to organize and simplify work, to manage time, and to sell 
ideas . 

Biegeleisen, J. I. How to Go About Getting a Job with a Future . 
New York: Grosset & Dunlop, Publishers, 1957, 96 pp. 
This book provides job seekers and vocational counselors 
with up-to-date information and techniques necessary to 
. establish sound vocational (^oals that will pay off with 
rewarding employment. A result of three years' research, 
this book is helpful to counselors of junior-college 
students . 

Brannen, Ted R. "A Dean's Perception of Business Communications," 
Journal of Business Communications . 7 (Summer 1970) 35-53. 
From the University of Houston, the author sut5;gasts why 
students, who criticize conmuivications courses, rate chem 
so hi'-h once they become alumni. He recommends measuroG 
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for -improving the status of the conimunications profs: 
proviu-cj editorial services to colleagues i teach other 
courses as vrell, publish, improve dramatically the 
communication ability of students, innovate teaching 
methods, teach communication theory, find out how one 
gains acceptance of change in organizations and how one 
motivates individuals to become personally com.mitted to 
actions needed. 
Drown, Newell, After College V/hat ? Mew York: M. V/. Lads 
Publishing Company, I968, 2^6 pp. 

V/ritten to undergraduates to assist them in making appro- 
priate career decisions, the book deals with both self- * 
understanding and the choices in the world of work. Sixty- 
two different careers are explored, including a description 
of the work, prospects, preparation required, advancement 
expected, salaries, kinds of people attracted by it, and 
sources of information. 
Brue, Eldon J,, et al. *'How Do Community College Transfer 
and Occupational Students Differ?" ERIC, ED 049 723, 
February 1971, 31 pp. 

Data were gathered from a sample of 924 full-time fresh- 
men and sophomores in transfer and occupational programs 
in three Iowa community colleges; 79 variables were 
examined » Differences were reported in personality, 
various competencies, lnterest:s, academic aptitude, 
educational aspiration, and socio-economic oack^jround. 

erIc 
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Byrnside, 0, J., and James H. V/ykle, "Planning a Business 

Oereer." Business Edacatlon Porum ^ March 1972, pp, 17-20, 
This article is part of a series in up-to-date information 
♦tailing with major occupational clusters represented in 
the v/orld of v;ork. The entire series > reprinted in a 
special booklet, is available for use in guidance and 
counseling. Included as well are sources, for additional 
information. 

Cross, K. Patricia. "Occupationally Oriented Students." 

ERIC, SD 043 328', AAJC, Washington, D. C, November 1970, 
^ pp. 

This research review combines findings of recent studies ^ 
about junior college vocational and technical students 
and develops a tentative description of their background 
and characteristics. Comparisons with students at other 
institutions and in other programs in higher education 
are frequently drawn. 
Denholtz, Elaine. '"Give Them a Performance." Today ^ s 
Education , 59 (October 1970) 55. 

Every teacher wants to make his students care, about the 
subject, to engender excitement and involvement • He can 
do this by consistently "giving them a performance." 
The teacher sells himself first — his competence, know- 
ledgeability , scholarliness . Does he understand timing? 
Is hi3 voice interesting? Does he give creative assignments? 
Does he employ media? Can he make his students laugh? 
Argue? Angry? Curious? 
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Garbin, A. P*, and Derrold Vaughn. "Community Junior College 
Students Enrolled in Occupational .Programs: Selected 
Characteristics, Experiences, and Perceptions," ERIC, 
ED 057 196, September 1971, 28o pp. 

This is the first of four planned publications based on 
the results of a national survey concerned v;ith ^furthering 
understanding of enrollees in Junior--college occupational 
programs. The study offers recommendations: (1) Increasing 
the extent to which post-secondary occupational education 
will have broader societal exposure, a more positive 
evaluation, and a greater student accessibility; (2) the 
vital role played by guidance and counseling personnel; 
(3) the danger of applying stereotypical definitions to 
vocational students; (^) nied for broader training programs 
and (5) directions for further research* 

Goldenthal, Allan B. Your Career Selection Guide . New York: 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., I967, 122 pp. 
The author provides job descriptions, aptitudes and 
special characteristics necessary for success, key high 
school subjects required, college degrees required, and 
key college subjects. 

Guth, Hans P. "Teaching English Today: An In-Service Guide 
Prepared for Use with American English Today ." ERIC, 
1970 3 20^ pp. Available McGraw-Hill, New York. 
This book reviews for both the experienced and the new 
teacher the essential developments in the teaching of 
English language and composition. Materials contained in 
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the book are designed for individual study or workshops 
or conferences. Chapters are as follov>rs: (1) Linguistics 
(2) Grammar (Traditional^ Structural, Transformational) 
and" exercises (3)^ Usage ('H) Composition (Examples and Prose 
Models (5) English Teachers and iMinority Culture » 

Harris, R. L. ''V/hat Preparation Do Technical Secretaries Need?" 
Business Education World , 47 (November 1966) 24-25. 
Mr. Harris answers his question this way: a comprehensive 
background in basic verbal, mathematical, mechanical and 
reasoning skills, better than average intelligence, with 
personal characteristics of responsibility, accuracy, 
and the ability to think for oneself are considered more ^ 
important than superior performance in clerical skills'. 
Author provides a curriculum model for a technical secre- 
tarial program from Grade 9 through 13 . 

Haven, Elizabeth W. '^Improving Placement r4ethods in Junior 
College." ERIC, ED 04? 668, 1970, 11 pp. 
This study compares junior college students assigned to 
remedial sections in English and math and those entering 
directly into regular courses. Students' grades were higher 
in the regular English course if* they had had remedial work 
the previous quarter. The results of the study throw 
light on factors that may unnecessarily restrict the 
access of students to specific courses or programs of study. 

Heinkel, Otto A,, and Richard H, Peerson. "Analysis of Prospective 
and Present Students in the San Diego Junior Colleges Relative 
bo Their Vocational Programs." ERIC, ED 0^19 733, March 1971, 
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49 PP, Bureau of Research, V/ashlngton, C. />'BR 9-1-008. 
The main purpose of this study v/as to develop predictive 
expressions, for community college curricula, particularly 
In the vocational areas that would indicate the probable 
success of entering freshmen. The study, conducted at 
San Diego City and San Diego Mesa Colleges during 1967-68 
included 2279 studetns. Conclusions: (1) ACT scores do 
not significantly improve the validity of predictive ex- 
pressions based exclusively on non-test variables and (2) 
expressions developed from the 12 predictor variables have 
no greater accuracy than the simple predicion that all 
studetns will receive a grade-point average of 2.00 or betf^er. 
Holt, John. Flow Children Fail . New York: Pitman Publishing 
Company, 1964, l8l pp. 

Mr. Holt's 'thesis is that children fail because the schools 
are thwarting them; he proposes classrooms "in which each 
child in his own way can satisfy his curiosity, develop his 
abilities and talents, pursue his interests and get a 
glimpse of great variety and richness of life." 
Huffman, Harry, et al. "Modifying Disadvantaged Students Per- 
ceptions of Office V/ork." ERIC, ED 055 207, 1971, 96 pp. 
Available: Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 20402 (Stock #1780-0846). 
BOOST (Business and Office Occupations Student Training) 
is a research and development project devoted to the employ- 
ment of programs in office occupations for disadvantaged 
students . 
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Koos, Leonard V. The Community College Student . Gainesville: 
University of Florida Press, 1970, 580 pp. 
A definitive description of the full-time community college 
student, published by the authority v/ho wrote the first 
recognized landmark contribution in higher education about 
the junior college in 1924, this synthesis is based on 
more than three hundred researches in the behavioral sci- 
ences and on an extensive body of materials dealing with 
the post-secondary student and his needs. 

Kurtz, Margaret. "Technical Secretarial Program at Colby Junior 
College, Mew London, New Hampshire." Business Education 
World, May 1963, p. 18. " 
The author describes the program for technical secretaries, 
accomplished by the addition of one course in technical 
dictation to the legal secretarial program. The text was 
compiled by two members of the department, Dictation for 
the Technical Secretary . Its objectives: to develop the 
student's ability to construct technical outlines, his 
mastery of rJnglish mechanics through proofreading and tran- 
scription, his knowledge of terminology. 

Leslie, Louis A., and Kenneth B. Coffin. Handbook for the Legal 
Secretary . St. Louis: Gregg Div. , McGraw-Hill, I968, 378 pp 
An excellent text for legal secretary training, useful as 
well to the business English student because of the glossary 
of legal terms and the letters for practice in the use of 
those words. 

'A Little Bit of Tact and Talent." Business Education Forum , 
March 1972, p. -'IS. 

<^ 13 
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This article considers briefly the qualifications and role ' 
definition of a modern secretary. It describes as well such 
opportunities as typing "pools" and "temporary" positions. 
Llvesey, Herbert B. Anyone Can Go to College . New York: The 
Viking Press, 1971, 208 pp. 

A useful book for the junior-college counselor by a college 
admissions officer for the last twelve years at New York 
University . 

Marlow, Claudia C. , and Richard S. iMarlow. "Career Study: A Key 
to the Future." Business Education Forum . March 1972, pp. 
58-60. 

Based on the premise that "students, should plan for what t^iey- 
want to be rather than drift toward what they have to become," 
this article is helpful to the business educator in counsel- 
ing students in planning their careers. 
Millman, Jason. "Teaching Effectiveness: New Indicators for 

An Old Problem" Educational Horizons , 51:2 (Winter 1972-73): 
68-75. 

Dr. Millman, Professor of Education at University of Michigan, 
says teacher trainers should resist insisting on teaching be- 
haviors not shov/n to relate to pupil growth. He approves 
Rosenshine and Furst's list of five behaviors for teachers: 
(1) Clarity of presentation, (2) use of variety, (3) enthusi- 
asm, (1) task-oriented and business-like behaviors, and (5) 
pupil opportunity to practice the criterion tasks. Ho also 
recommends nonverbal approval, praise, warmth, student oar- 
tioipation, and equal ratio of indirect to direct teaching. 
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Morgenstein, Melvin, and Harriet Strongin. "A Study of Student ' 
Dropouts from Vocationally Oriented Business Programs at 
Nassau Coniinunity College, Garden City, New Yorlc." ERIC, 
ED Okk 100, July 1970, 122 pp. 

This study is an examination of the attrition in. the busi- 
ness programs at Nassau Community College. Reasons for 
dropout were sought via data collected from school records 
and questionnaries (included in the appendix); interviews 
were conducted with heads of business departments at eight 
other community colleges. Combining these data, authors 
present conclusions for such questions as admission criteria 
for business students as compared with other freshmen, per- 
formance of students with or without business courses in 
high school, reasons for going to college, schools to which 
business students transferred, and job placement after 
•attending Nassau. Tables are used to illustrate their finding 
iMurphy, James P. ' "The Emergence of Continuing Education/ 

Community Service/ Adult Education as a Community College 
Function." ERIC, ED 048 854, September I969, 13 pp. 
The report focuses on the history and development of the 
community college functions. The continuing education 
functions have shown significant progress over the past 
forty years. 

Th e National Interest and the Teaching of English . Champaign, 

Illinois: National Council Teachers of English, I96I, V\0 pp. 
This committee report, beginning with the NOTE resolution 
to stress the humanities, discusces the status of English 
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teaching today, the need for better teachers of English, 
the need for better teaching conditions, and the need for 
better and more basic research in English. Significant are 
the explicit suggestions for research. Important as well 
is the outline of a standard of preparation for English 
teachers on pages 10-^12. 
Neashani, Ernest Roy. "Faculty Acceptance of Organizational 

Values in the Junior College as Indicated by Disposition 
toward ^/ocational Education." ERIC, ED 057 203, 13 June I968, 
276 pp. 

A doctoral dissertation available at Box 1764, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48l06 (Order # 69-35'J7), the author studies the " 
degree of acceptance by junior-college faculty of the pub- 
lic comprehensive junior college. Conclusions: (1) Most 
teachers acknowledge the legitimacy of the vocational educa- 
tion function; (2) those more favorable to vocational edu- 
cation are also more favorable to the organizational ideo- 
logy; (3) more teachers acknowledge the legitimacy of voca- 
tional programs with low theoretical stress than those of 
high stress; (^) teachers tend to be oriented toward estab- 
lishment views and (5) teachers with three years or longer 
service are more favorable toward bureaucratic values. 
Noyes, Nell Braly. Your Future as a Secretary . N'ev/ York: 
Richards Rosen Press, Inc., I963, 158 pp. 
Written by an experienced lifetime secretary, this book is 
helpful to the person who has decided to be a secretary or 
one who would like to be but Just does not know what to ex- 
pect or where to tje^in. It includes chaptsrs on basic 
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qualifications, schooling, personal assets, expected pay. 
Job hunting, etc. The business English teacher should 
recommend this for student reading when counseling or for 
OT^Al- reports In class, 
O^Connell, Mary M. , and Russel J. Hosier. "Predictors of 
Success in Shorthand," Journal of Business Education ^ 
44 (December 1968): 96-98. 

Findings of this study show that the two factors which 
correlate highest with shorthand achievement are GPA in 
high school and scores on the Turse Aptitude Test. Stu- 
dents with GPA of less than "C" overall in high school 
were those who received "D'' in shorthand. Those who ranked 
in the lower quartile on the Turse Test show inability to 
attain minimal achievement in shorthand. In counseling 
students, one must use as many factors as possible in 
making recommendations. Using one factor alone, one cannot 
predict success or failure. 
Parker, G. G. "Enrollments in American Two-Year*- Colleges 1972-73: 
Statistics Interpretations and Trends." Intellect , 101 
(April 1973): ^57-7^. 

Public two-year schools show sharp rise of 6.2%iin the 
356 respondent two-year piblic post-secondary schools, there 
were jSky^^S full-time students. Gain in part-time students 
was 12.9%^ Predictions are that two-year colleges should 
continue to have an increasingly significant role in re- 
sponding to the career-education needs. Problems id enti- 
fied for the two year college: status in the academic 
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coimnunity, curricular innovation and revision, financial 
support for expensive programs, recruitment of students 
and faculty.., Univewity bradich colleges rose 9.6,?; 
technical and vocational institutes 11.3!2. Prom 1? to 20^ 
of the students in the two-year colleges are enrolled 
in business programs. By far the largest percentage are 
enrolled in the. arts and humanities. 
Peterson, Clarence E. Careers for College Gradn.h.. . Mev. York: 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1968, 33i| pp. 

A book to assist college students in career planning, 
career advancement, and career development; occupational . 
digests are included as well as average salary expectations, 
current and future employment possibilities, worker "trait 
requirements, and a list of selected publications for 
additional information. 
Piserchio, Rosemary. "Preparation for Medical Secretaries." 
Business E ducation For um. 2^ (November I969): 8-9. 
Prom San Francisco State College the author states that 
since on-the-job training for medical secretaries is im- 
practical, if not impossible, many junior colleges are 
preparing students as medical secretaries (1) to familiarize 
the student with medical terminology (2) to provide train- 
ing in general medical procedures, hospital procedures 
and general working of insurance claims,' (3) to provide 
training in office procedure and com^nunications , to 
develop understandings of medical ethics and medico-legal 
principles.. She describes in detail thu- rnedical-secretarial 
^ prop.ram at San Wateo Junior College, California. 

18 
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Pitcher, Robert V/., and Babette Blaushild. V/hy Colles;e Students • - 
Pail. New York: Punk and V/agnalls, 1970, 263 pp. 
The results of a study begun in 196^! at the Educational 
Development Center in Berea, Ohio, of 600 college-failures 
from 250 different colleges show that such failures result 
from lack of potential, inadequate concept of v;ork, impor- 
tance of other activities, interference from psychological 
problems', failure to assume responsibility, inhibition of 
language functions, lack of students of quality, inappropri- 
ate major, vagueness about long-term goals, selection of 
wrong college. A profile of failure: he has underachieved 
for a long time; his concept of himself in academic situa-* 
tions is negative; he has serious problems in forumlating 
goals that have meaning to him; he is generally out of 
harmony v/ith the system of education as it exists. Tests 
useful in diagnosing educational problems and a bibliography 
are include^-d. 

Popham, Estelle L., and Blanche Ettinger. Opportunities in 
Office Occupations . Mew York: Universal Publishing and 
Distributing Corporation, 1972, 128 pp. 

This vocational guidance manual available at 235 East ^5th 
Street, New York 10017, offers up-to-date information about 
career opportunities and guidance for the clerk, stenographer, 
secretary, bookkeeper; statistical charts are included which 
show ejaployment percentages in these areas. 
"Preparing Instructor-Counselors for the Underachieving College 
Students.'' ERIC, ED- 052 139, Hovember 1970, 27 pp. 

19 
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An. Achievement Award Entry prepared by the Cleveland State 
University College of Education, this study outlines an in- 
structor-counselor program designed to prepare teachers for 
special services in junior colleges, especially in student 
development prograins concentrating on basic skills. The 
full-time program consists of fifty quarter hours of 
graduate work culminating in the M.Ed. Degree. The part- 
time program consists of a minimum of nineteen quarter 
credits. Participants, recruited largely from staffs of area 
•. community colleges, use these graduate hours to develop 
added skills to work with high-risk students. Plans have 
been made for evaluation of the program. 
"Profile Of the Secretary in the 70 's." Secretary . 32 (April 1972) 
29-32. 

This article provides the results of a survey of readers 
of Secretary magazine. On the average the secretary of 
the •70's has worked for ten or more years for the same 
boss. She owns her own car, lives in her own home, earns 
an average $151 per week. Her children are grown; nQ% of the 
secretaries list their salaries as the only means of support. 
Many of the characteristics of modern secretaries are pre- 
sented here. 

Sandman, Peter i4. , and Daniel R. Goldenson. How to Succeed in 

Business Before Graduatlncr . ,xfew York: MacmiUan, I968, 278 pp 
Written for student mini-moguls whose campus enterprises have 
helped finance their education, this book advises the student 
with salable skills, such as typing, how to sell his product. 

20 
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Schuessler, Raymond. ^'An Outline for the Technical Secretarial 

Curriculum." Journal of Business Education ^ 35 (March I96I): 
2i»5. 

* Preparation for technical secretaries is outlined by the 
author: chemistry, physics, field trips to industry, besides 
the regular secretarial skills courses, for the preparation 
of secretaries needed by engineering firms. 
Sheldon, M. Stephen. "Entrance and Placement Testing for the 
Junior College." ERIC, ED OHk 110, December 70, 4 p. 
This research review discusses the use of traditional 
psychometric devices to predict an individual's academic 
performance and to determine his admittance into a particu- 
lar curriculum, particularly in the open-door community 
college. Most reported uses of the typical achievement or 
aptitude tests appear to ignore such critical elements . as 
(1) factors influencing the size of the validity coeffici- 
ent, (2) descriptors of the sample used for correlations, 
(3) the standard error of estimate and (^) standardized 
regression coefficients in the actual regression equation. 
Past research has indicated that little can be added to 
high school GPA as a predictor of college success. A more 
appropriate alternative is to determine entry-level skills 
required by a particular course or curriculum and to develop 
. procedures that permit evaluation of these skills. This en- 
cDurages course and curriculum admission criteria to be 
related as closely as possible to course content, rather than 
to a construct called academic aptitude. Such an approach 

21 
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can be implemented through counseling and encouraging 
students to attempt only those courses for which they have 
a high probability of success. 

"Shorthand Circa 1972." Today ^s Secretary , October 1972, p. 32. 
This article is useful in counseling stenographers about 
what it takes to enter the job market in the Eastern, Mid- 
continent, and Western regions of the U. S. and what the 
average salaries are in each area. 

Siegel, Max, ed. The Counseling; of College Students . New York: 
The Free Press, I968, ^67 pp. 

This book is a collaborative effort on the part of a group 
of Brooklyn College colleagues to write a chapter each, * 
based on their experience, for prospective counselors of 
college students, their functions, practices , and technique 
"Vocational Competency Examination for Preparing Teachers and 
Teacher Coordinators in Vocational Business and Office 
Education, ERIC, Ed QH2 893, 1970, 31 PP- 
Sponsored by Michigan State Department of Education, a 
competency exam was developed to help in certification as 
well as to increase the supply of business and office educa 
tion teachers. Exam consists of three parts designed to te 
competence in technical content and skills , professional 
vocational teacher education, and work experience. Sugges- 
tions are given for the type of exam to test each compe- 
tency area as well as for administering procedures. The 
letter of inquiry, mailing list, and supplmentary comments 
are appended. 

22 
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Waigel, Mark. "A Comparison of Persisters and Mon-Persisters 
in a Junior College." ERIC, ED 0'4i\ 115, 1969, 24 pp. 
Paper presented at the EPDA Institute for Advanced vStudy 
In Student Personnel work in Junior College and Technical 
Institution, University of Missouri at Columbia contains 
the follovfing conclusion: The group of persisters differed 
significantly from the non-persisters in selecting more 
often "preparation for a better paying job" and "encouragement 
by people outside the college" as reasons for attending a 
junior college. Appraisals of the college services showed 
persistors^ significantly more negative about required 
general orientation course and significantly more positive 
about instructor assistance, campus recreational facilities 
and emphasis on cultural and intellectual pursuits outside 
the class. The two reasons most often selected for 
leaving the college were *'that another school would offer 
more of v/hat I v/as interest in" and a general feeling of 
not getting anyv/here, 

V/hite, L. A. '^Preparing to Teach/ at the College Level." Business 
Education Forum , 2? (March 1973): 3^-35. 
From Madison College, Harrisburg, Virginia, the author 
tells of her experiences in preparing for a first teaching 
job — teaching secretarial skills in the four-year college* 
She recommends the use of the problem-solving approach to 
preparation, v/hich she says is the key to being at ease in 
a beginning teaching job. 
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Whltfielci, Edwin, and Richard Hoover. Guide to Car ers Through 

Vocational Training . San Diego: Robert R. Knapp, Publisher, 
1968, 312 pp. 

This book fills a need for occupational information that 
provides students with meaningful data regarding jobs in 
which they are interested. The section on clerical occu- 
pations is of special interest to the junior college busi- 
ness English teacher, pp. 170-215. 

Wiggs, Gar land D. Marketing, Business, and Office Specialists . 
Chicago: J. G. Ferguson Publishing Company, 1970, 393 pp. 
A foreword written by J. C. Penney, this book is useful " > 
to the junior college counselor in business education sub- 
jects. Of special interest are the sections on "legal 
secretary, medical secretary, secretary and stenographer, 
and technical secretary. Illustrations are up to date 
numerous throughout. 

Part II. V/hat? Business English Course Content 
A. Objectives and Subject Matter 

Alderson, John W. "Determining the Effects of Order of Presen- 
tation in Special Request Letters." Journal of Business 
Communications , 7:3 (Spring 1970): 31-40. 
This research study shov/ed no significant difference 
exists in the order of presentation in special request letters 
1. Attention 2. Desire and Conviction 3. Action. 
Findings shdfed that rearranging the order brought no signi- 
ficant difference in response. 
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Anderson, Bernlce. "Business Teacher: Are You Prepared to 
Teach Reading?" Business Education Forum . October 197I, 

pp. S-'i. . 

Prom Odessa, Missouri, School District //?, the author pro- 
vides answers to the question "How does the business teacher 
develop techniques of teaching reading skills? Those skills 
necessary for business students are (1) ability to under- 
stand general and technical vocabulary, (2) ability to survey 
materials, (3) ability to sef purposes , ability to per- 
ceive organization and develop comprehension skills, (5) 
ability to adapt to flexibility, (6) ability to skim for 
basic information, (7) abiity to handle graphic and illus- 
trated material, (3) ability to utilize many sources, and 
(9) ability to do critical reading. 
Barksdale, Marjorie. "A Program to Discover an Effective Method 
of Teaching Communication Skills to College Freshmen Who 
Have One or More Deficiencies in the Ability to Communicate 
in Writing." ERIC, ED 056 029, 1971, 56 pp. ' 
A summary of the conclusions of this study: (1) A programmed 
approach to learning must have a valid, precise, and complete 
statement of objectives; (2) the innovational teaching ap- 
proach must be proved markedly superior to the conventional 
classroom procedures if a change is justified; (3) the pro- 
gram should be structured tov;ard the "'average" student 
but should allow for individual rate of progress v;ith an 
opan-snd semester. 
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Barnes^ Larue. ''Learning Telephone Techniques for the Business 
Office/' Business Bducation V/orld , May-June 1972, p, 27* 
Because of the importance of telephone techniques, the 
autfior outlines a week's unit on business telephone usage 
for the business English class, including the use of 
telephone training equipment, for the speech content. 

Bashan, Kialeen S. ^'Business English and the High School 

Business Student." Balance Sneet ^^9 (February 1968): Zkk-^^S 
Prom La Plata High School, Maryland, the author suggests a 
business English course outline for secretarial and non- 
secretarial students. Needing a course in gramn.ar rather 
than literature, the business student should take business*" 
English as a substitute for regular English in both the 
11th and 12th grades. Her recommendations for the steno- 
grapher's business English include spelling, punctuation, 
capitalj-zation, good grammar j 12th grade, refinement of 
speaking and writing ability, dictation by telephone, in 
conferences, in the office, and the secretary's giving of 
dictation. 

Bafcchelor, Eric B. "Basic Business Instead of Shakespeare." 
Balance Sheet , 50 (April I969): 352-=53. 

From Coolidge High School, Arizona, the author describes 
a practical business English course for vocational students: 
basic grammar, spelling, communication techniques, and 
basic business understandings, including cnrirh:nent acti- 
vities such as films, guest speakers, and field trips. 
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Bernstein^ Theodore M. Miss Thlstlebottom's Hobgoblins . Mev/ 
York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1971. 

Quoting the author (p. xii), "There is a perfecfly legiti- 
mate code governing grammar, usage, and style, but the code 
is set up neither by cranks nor by know-nothings. It 
derives from the generally accepted standards of educated 
users of the language, often but not alv/ays influenced 
by what the masses say. V/hat the code does not need is 
ex cathedra injunctions by tinkerers v/ho would tamper with 
idioms, invent grammatical rules and clamp word meanings 
into an everlasting vise. To resist them is almost as 
necessary as to resist those who maintain that whatever ^ 
the people say is fine. Both camps con ribute to confusion 
and imprecision. What we require is neither a language that 
is cramped nor a language gone wild." The book is directed 
at journalistic writing, but has useful lists of taboos, 
bugbears, and outmoded rules of English usage. 
Blount, H. Parker. "Grammatical Structure and the Recall of 

Sentences in Prose." American Educational Research Journal , 
10:2 (Spring 1973): 163-68. 

Recall of active sentences is superior to the same sentences 
in thF. passive voice. This study is a replication of a 
previous study, to determine whether recall is better if 
events are in the same sequence in a sentence as their correct 
temporal order; it is. 
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Blount, N. S. "'Summary of Investigations Relating to the English 
Language Arts in Secondary Education; 1969." English Journal , 
59 (May 1970): 677-90. 

Mr. Blount, University of V/isconsin, summarises investiga- 
tions in English for the secondary school in 1969, pointing 
out that significant studies v;ere those by Mellon (1969), 
to be classed xvith those of Loban (1966) and Purves (I968) 

Bossone, Richard M. , ed. Teaching Basic English Courses > Cin- 
cinnati: Van Mostrand Reinhold Company, 1971, 408 pp. 
Professor Bossone of Baruch College of CUMY has collected 
essays from importcint educators in the junior college, 
including many of his own. Several of the essays deal 
explicitly with junior-college students who need remedial 
English instruction. 

Callioun, Calfrey C. , and Mildred Hillestad. Contributions of 

Research to Business Education . Washington, D. C. : National 
Business Education Association, 1971, Yearbook ifS , 37II pp. 
This yearbook's highlights relate the significant advances 
business educators have made through research in educational 
theory and technology. Of interest to the business English 
teachers is Chapter 12„ p. 105 ff., '"The Teaching of Busi- 
ness English and Communication," as well as Chapter 18, p. 
168 ff., "Business Education in Junior Colleges." 

Ciardi, John. "Hanging Arouhd Words." Saturday Review , 55 
(11 March 1972) : 1^!. 

For comparison purposes with the study of vrords and usage in 
a business English course and that in a poetry course, one 
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may wish to consult this article about 'the poet's need to 
trace words "to their furthest reach." 
Clemmer, David- L. "Office Skills Survey," The Balance Sheet , 
S'irS (May 1973): 353-55+ 

Mr. Clenimer surveyed l6l business organizations to determine 
the skills which were essential, desirable, and not needed 
in each organization. The tabulation of the results of 
this survey appear in this article. 
Cohen, Arthur M. , et al. "Factors Accounting for the Variance 
in Junior College Students' Composition V/riting." ERIC, 
ED 060 829, '//ashington, D. C. : National Center for Educa- 
tional Research and Development (Bur. No. BR O-I-O51), 
June 1971, 32 pp. 

This study explores gro.wth in written composition in the 
community college by using a group-devised scoring key 
to score pre- and post-compositions. The study was con- 
ducted in three community colleges in southern California 
with each student's writing ability being measured by comps 
v/ritten during the first and last weeks of an eighteen-week 
semester. No significant changes in writing ability were 
detected in this study through a comparison of pre- and 
post-Means for the total sample or for any of the three 
colleges. An analysis of individual scores indicated 
that almost all student scores changed slightly during 
the somester. This study supports the use of a coopera- 
tively developed scoring key to reduce rater bias. It does 
not support the assumption that community college students 
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improve their writing skills following eighteen weeks 
of instruction in composition. 
Cole, Wayne H. "The Characteristics of Written Communications 
and Attitudes Toward Communication in a Selected Corpora- 
tion with Implications for Improvement in Business V/riting 
Instruction." Journal of Business Education , ^16 (April 1971): 
298. 

This doctoral study at Oklahoma State University includes 
these findings: (1) Modern writing textbooks are present- 
ing theory that is applicable to the types of writing in 
industry] (2) business teachers need to know more about 
how to help students develop the proper attitude toward 
writing; (3) business educators should motivate students by 
impressing them with che fact that success in industry de- 
pends on their ability to communicate; (4) programs should 
include business-letter writing; (5) conciseness, correctness 
in grammar and spelling and the principle of communication 
process are important aspects of written communication 
instruction. 

"Communication." Business Education Forum . October 1971, p. 51 
A review of Gayle A. Sobolik's dissertation at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota at Grand Porks, this article summarizes 
findings' about trends in letter-writing theory. Relevant 
especially to business English in the junior' college are the. 
characteristics of business letters being increasingly stressed; 
clarity, correctness, completeness, conciseness, concretenesa , 
unity, coherence, emphasis, consideration, courtesy, character, 
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personalization, tone, the "you" attitude. 
"Conununication Survey of Business" Business Education Forum . 
October 1971, p, MQ. 

A review of Caroline M. Otwell's dissertation "Analysis of 
Business Letters Written by Selected Administrative Manage- 
ment Society Members," completed at Georgia State University, 
Atlanta, provides a summary of her findingss of interest to 
business English students is that (1) 6% of the sample let- 
ters were rated as acceptable; (2) deficiencies are noted 
along with most frequent type of errors; (3) their "Pog 
Index" average is 10.9; (H) the majority of firms do not 
use a letter-writing manual, outside consultants, full-time • 
correspondence specialists or special staff of correspondents. 

Croll, Cross. "Teaching Vocabulary.."' College Composition and 
Comm.unication . 22 (December 1971): 378-8O. 
From Broome Community College in Binghamton, .Mew York, 
the author recommends a relevant approach to teaching vocabu- 
lary. Rather than using the traditional ineffective m.ethod 
of rote memorization, he cast the words for study into 
sentences related to the student's e.xperience. In addi- 
tion, students kept records of "word encounters." He also 
used open-book tests fixn literature read, permitting stu- 
dents to look up and define words from the literature. 

Cronnell, Bruce. "Spelling-to-Sound Correspondence for Reading 
versus Sound-to-Spelling Correspondence for V/riting." ERIC, 

F.D orf 021, 1971, 9 pp. 
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While dialect variation can be accommodated in reading, it ■ - 
can not be in spelling, v/here no response variation is per- 
mitted. Correspondences are not generally rever-sible and 
o<wapleinentary correspondences differ in complexity. Impli- 
cations for the design of a spelling component within a 
unified conununications skills program are presented. 
Ci-oss, K. Patricia. B eyond feha-Qpen Door . San Francisco; 
Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1971, 20O pp.. 

A study sponsored by Educational Testing Service, Center 
- for Research and Development in Higher Education, Berkeley, 
and the College Entrance Examination Board, results show that 
the majority of "new students" in junior colleges promise - 
to be from the lov^er third of their graduating class and 
from the lowest group socio-economically . Most will ^iOt 
necessarily be from minority groups ^ they are distinguished 
by their experience with failure; this book offers concrete 
suggestions for change, based on designing new programs to 
fit students rather than redesigning students to fit old 
progra-ms. Providing a re-orientation to learning itself 
is the first business. Give him goals he can succeed at. 
"Enabling people to hear— however, whenever, and whatever 
they have a need or desire to learn— is the aim of all education, 
"Develop the Dictionary Habit." Today's Secretary . September I967, 
p. 32. 

This article gives recommendations to the secretary about 
using the dictionary. "Pick one that is up-to-dato and 
thumb-indexed, desk-size." Concl:}^ depiction of its use. 
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DeVries, James. "Toward a More Humanistic View of Development: ' ' 
Adult Education'.s Role." Adult Education . 23 : 3 : 23^l-2'!2 (1973). 
Author- discusses the basic aims of education: to "develop 
p«ople"; to solve problems for people is not the aim, rather 
to develop people so that they will be able to solve their 
own problems. He agrees with Preire who, e.g., does not 
focus on teaching people to read and write but rather to 
use literacy as a tool in helping gain better understanding 
of their situation and how to change it. The learning ex- 
perience must be a "sharing" one: the teacher must be a 
learner and the learner a teacher. Defining development 
in economic terms is inadequate. »• 
Donelson, Kenneth" L. "What's an English Teacher to Do About 
Boredom on Monday fi'orning or Monday Afternoon or Tuesday 
or...?" ERIC, ED 06i] 232, April 1972, I3 pp. 
A discussion of ways to m.otivate Eng-lish students is pre- 
sented. Five questions are presented for answering: (1) 
Do kids really want to be bored? (2) Why is their back- 
ground so limited? (3) How do we motivate studetns without 
• being hams? Why do kids have to be entertained in 

every class? (5) Should we drop all boring English 
classes? Part of the responsibilities are as folows: some 
teachers are boring; a ham is a fine idea if it helps the 
student to acquire a Sense of excitement; good education is 
entertaining. This discussion includes audio-visual suggestions 
Dou.-las, George li. "What Should the Business Writing Teacher 

Taach?" Journal of Business Communication 8:3 (Spring 1971) :3-i} 
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Douglas, George H. "What Should the Business Writing Teacher - ■ 
Teach?" Journal of Business Communications , 8:3 (Spring 1971) 

Mitor of the Journal ... says v/hat is needed is "a course in 
the dynamics rather than the statics of writing." What is 
also needed is a practical course v/hich takes up a large 
number of realistic business v^riting situations and gives 
students a chance to rip into them using their own ingenuity, 
imagination, and coamon sense. Such a course avoids both 
the lectures of Aristotle and the cookbook formulas of the 
old-fashioned business English text, and steers itself 
directly toward present business writing experiences as they 
are likely to be encountered in everyday life." 
Dreher, Barbara. "Groom Your Speech." Today's Secretary , 
October 1967 j p. 37. 

The author provides a quiz to determine the speech image for 
the secretary through the way words are pronounced. "People 
can estimate your status, schooling, background, and home 
state on the basis of speech characteristics." Easier 
than changing that, she says, is to improve your pronunciation, 
Dyer, Frederick C, and John M. Dyer. "How to Be a Good Business 
Speech Writer," Journal of Business Communicatbns , 7:2 (Win- 
ter 1969) : 29-36. 

Includes tips for successful speech writing for "ghost" 
writers: (1) V/ork closely with the speaker (2) Allow for 
twice the time that seems needed (3) Use the "staffing'" 
approach with caution ('!). Find out about the audience, the 
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place, the time, and the speaker's ability (5) Ask the 
speaker to look over your rough draft early in the game 

(6) Avoid the "talking about" trap; have something to say 

(7) Finally, don't reduce your price. The good speech 
writer is a professional. 

Emery, Raymond C. "English Themes Center on Vocational Guidance.'' 
Journal of Business Education . ^7:9 (May 1973): 532-33* 
The author describes a senior-English research project demo- 
cratically developed entitled "Survey of Interests and 
Aptitudes," developing answers to "On the basis of what 
I have done and what I am able to do, v/hat vocation or 
vocations should I choose?" 

Fader, Daniel N., and Elton B. McNeil. Flootced on Books . 
Berkley: Berkley Publishing Corp., 1966, 236 pp. 
Of significance to the business English teacher in the 
authors^ English-in-every-classroom approach are the ideas 
about the availability of paperbacks, the uses of the 
daily journal, and the uses of simply "copying" good 
writing to disadvantaged students. 

Ferguson, Sheia. "Revolution ^n the Classroom: Underground 
English." Clearin>^ House . ^17 (September 1972) ^7-51. 
Quoting Hell Pootman and Charles V/eingartner recommendations 
for teaching include taping on one's mirror: (1) V/hat am 
I going to have my students do today? (2) v/hat 's it 
good for? (3) '^iov/ do I know? The author recommends scudying 
00th -ood and bad writing and having the students anal-iyr.e it 
rather than falling into the traditional pattern. V/hat 
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makes one writer better than the other? His phrasing? Kis 
. sentence variety? His wording? His use of dynamic verbs? 
The greatest farce of all, she .says, is the objective to in- 
still an appreciation of the cultural heritage. Give the 
student more time to read in class. Both practical reading 
and listening skills should be emphasised, and propaganda 
should "be analyzed— not poetry. 
Piliere, Margaret. "The Effects of Pederal Funding on Business 
and Office Education." Business Education Forum . 26 (Octo- 
ber 1971): 31. 

A master's thesis for the University of Toledo, findings 
included: (1) Of 5/j states I9 had a state superintendent of 
business education before 1963. (2) The ratio of men to 
women was H to 1 in this position (3) Pourty-four superin- 
tendents indicated they had had business experience in 
accounting, administration, and clerical/stenographic work. 
Plesch, Rudolf. How to Make Sense . New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1951, 202 pp. 

The author's aim is to show his readers how to improve 
their communication either oral or written. Ke states, 
"The first few chapters of the book deal with some of the 
■current superstitions in the field of language. The rest 
of the book deals mainly with basic->, essentially simolc 
things: your choice of words, the rhythm of your speech, 
the relation between you and your audience, how to get ideas-." 

• How to Write, Speak, and Thi nk .-lore Effectively . ^'ew 

York: Harper and Brothers, I96O, 355 pp. 
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The author's advice includes the following: Listen to plain- • 
talk, gossip, use live words, talk about people, use first 
person singular, be exact, use lots or quotes, aim for reada- 
bility and saving your reader's time.. 
Foley, L. ^'What Do You Mean, Grammar?-' Business Education 
World, ^4 (February 196^): 26-27+ 

Mr. Foley believes the handbook approach to grammar is 
wrong. "The more profitable way would be to look into the 
how and the vmy of the correct form of expression, and thus 
to gain a better understanding of the ways of our language, 

its true personality The definition of any word in the 

dictionary assumes that the rest of the language is already 

familiar to the searcher Real grammar is the very life 

of the language, without which relationships of id'.eas 
could not be made clear." 
Pryburg, Estelle L. "Instruction in English Syntax as Related 

to Achievement of -Community College Students." ERIC, ED. 065 
122, 106 pp. Washington, D. C; DHEV//OE (Bur. ^'BR-l-BOgS) 
This study attempts to determine relationships among the 
understanding of English syntactic patterns, reading 
achievement, and GPA by students at Bronx Community College. 
Students used in the study were 124 entering freshmen who 
scored below 60 on the Nelson-Denny Reading Test and who v;ere 
enrolled in the reading and study skills lab course. A test 
of sentence meaning was given to evaluate student knowledge 
of English syntax. Lectures, classroom nrocodures, course 
out Unas and requirements and grading procedures were the 
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University in 1970 revealed that the average number of re- 
ports v;rltten in all course enrollments for the College of 
Business v/as 1.35; the lengtlns of the reports were mainly 
in the 2 to 3-page length; said they spent fev/er than 
four hours preparing and 59^ said they had not spent any time 
in the library in their prenration. 1^% said they had 
plagiarized-; overall GPA; A = 4.9p 3 =^ ^1J5: C = 

ala-, Elizabeth S., Joel R» Levin, and Larry V/ilder- 
"Apparent Frequency of Words and Pictures as a Function of 
Pronunciation and Imagery." Journal of Verbal Learning and 
Verbal Behavior , 12 (February 1973): 85-90. 
Results of this study lend strong support to the -frequency * 
theory. Recognition,.memory for pictures has been consis- 
tently demonstrated to be super "lor to memory for their 
verbal labels (Pozard and Lapine 1968; Jenkins, Meale, and 
Deni, 1967; Pavis and Csapo, 1969)* .Frequency theory can 
account for the superiority of pictures over v/ords in both 
discrimination learning and recognition memory tasks. 

er, Robert, and Lohnie Boggs . "Factors Involved in Type- 
Writer Transcription." Business Education Forum , 
February 1971, pp. 47-^8. 

In an article 'about the nature of typewriter transcription, 
the authors deal v/ith a definition of "mailability " : 
"a comiunication that can be dispatched by an executive, 
without further reference to the secretary for major or 
minor arrections." 
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Hall, John D. "Make Cominunlcafclon Realistic Balance Sheet s 
53 (September 1971): 

On the faculty at Illinois State University at Normal, Mr. 
Hall recomir.ends v/ays to eliminate barriers to good communi- 
cation. (1) a required course in business communica- 
tions tha^ v/ould incl^ide business correspondence, buoinass 
report v;riting, inter- and intni-personal relations and 
group dynamics. He includes ideas for simulation activities 
for the business communications classroom, 

• "Students Meed to Learn Interpersonal Communications, 

Business Education Forum , February 1972, pp, 7-8. 
Mr, Hall provides classroom exercises v/hich explore "feelings 
communicated orally and non-verbally as related to the 
business world. 

Hammond, V/illiam T., Jr, "Follov;-up Interviews v/ith Former 

Students [Junior-College], ERIC, ED O63 091, May 1972, 9 pp. 
This paper was presented at the annual convention of Inter- 
national Reading Association, Detroit, stating that little 
has been done to improve listening skills; the author lists 
some of the deficiencies assigned to lis.tening, (2) examines 
the dichotomy between the listening goals of two- and four- 
year colleges and the actual time colleges spend in listen- 
ing instruction, (3) reports on the standard listening 
practices of note-taking as an effective means of improve- 
ment of listeninf^ comprehension and (^) points out the con- 
fusion and contradictions surrounding the information on 
listening. An organized, coordinated program is needed. 
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Hansen, Richard C. "A Study to Determine the Degree of Asreement 
on the Content and Objectives for Preparation in Communica- 
tions for Business Students at the College L-/el." Business 
Education Forum , 27 (October 1972): 39. 

A review of a doctoral dissertation at University of Wiscon- 
sin, a study to determine the degree of agreement on the 
content and objectives for preparation in communication 
•• for business students at the college level, discloses its 
findings: business and education experts tend to agree on 
the content; (2) one of the main areas of disagreenent on 
individual statement comparisons involved speaking and 
listening skills. Business men in most instances ranked ' 
the statements concerned with problem-solving skills higher 
than did the educators . 

Harris, Sidney. "Mini, minu." Saturday Review . 55, 19 February 
1972, 9. 

Sidney Harris provides evidence that the language changes 
faster than dictionaries can keep up. Nobody spells 
"minuscule" correctly, he contends; that's why it is diffi- 
cult to find it in the dictionary; it's always spelled in- 
correctly: "miniscule." 
Hedley, Martha. "Develop Needed Secretarial Skills," The Balance 
Sheet, oii:7 (April 1973): 299-300. 

As a part of her doctoral dissertation, the author proved 
that experienced secretaries have a greater ability to 
ma'Ke decisions than either post-secondary secret;arial stu- 
dents or secondary secretarial students. Her recommendations 
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for changes in the classroom to increase decision-making 

skills are included here. One of them is frequent copying 

from rough-draft copy, 

Hogben, DonaH. ^'Curriculum Development and Evaluation: The 

Need to Look Beyond Behavioral Objectives." Teachers 

Coll5>:e Research Record , 7^:4 (Hay 1973): 529-536. 

« 

The author states (p. 534) that if we use only behavioral 
objectives and test for them (1) we will not be able to say 
whether studetns have learned anything else besides what we 
had planned for them, (2) the emphasis is on teaching and 
learning what is "known'^—not on what is to be "discovered".; 
it does not cater to individual differences. "There is no 
room in the behavioral model for teaching that which seeks 
to encourage and reward: independence of thought , originality, 
initiative, and imagination. 

Hook, J. M,, Paul H. Jacobs, and Raymond D, Crisp, What Every 

English Teacher Should Know . Champaign, Illinois: National 
Council Teachers of English, 1970, 88 pp. 
Based upon a five-year study in Illinois, this report is a 
distillation of information and beliefs about necessary 
preparation for English teachers in language, skiLll in 
written composition, oral communication, and teaching methods. 

Kough, George A. III. "Structures of Modification in Contemporary 
American English." ERIC, Ed 016 196, 1971, 126 pp. 
Available at Humanities Press, Inc., 303 Park Avenue S., 
New York 10010, this study uses 1200 sentences from metro- 
politan daily newspapers for two years: l89''i and 1964 to 
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study modification structure. It is concluded that the sys- 
tem of n-odification in present-day American English is a 
formal and intricate system, and in practice a simple 
system. This study should have some practical use in ap- 
plied linguistics. Further study along these lines is 
indicated. 

Howe, D. R. "And Mow to the Second of the Three R's." Business 
~:ducation V/orld , ^5 (September 196i{): 26-27. 

Mr. Kowe declaims the failure of college freshmen and younger 
students in mastery of writing skills, their tendencies 
toward disorganized generalities and cloying cliches 
as well as their inclinations to use a word vvhose sound 
they like without knowing its meaning. The fault, he be- 
lieves, lies in their lack of listening skills. A second 
handicap is their lack of concentration skills. A third 
cause is the lack of practice in achieving the eye and hand 
coordination necessary to copy something accurately. A 
fourth barrier is insufficient training in outlining before 
writing. Fifth is the lack of indoctrination in under- 
standing questions that are asked on tests and instruc- 
tions. A sixth cause is an uncorrected aversion to proof- 
reading or revising. The first two he says must be cor- 
rected by parents; the last four by the educational system. 
Inman, Thomas K. "A Study to Determine the Effect of Varyin,<- 
the Frequency of V/riting upon Student Achievement in Busi- 
ness Correspondence. Business Education Forum , 26 (October 
1971): 33. 
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A summary of the author's findings in his doctoral disserta- 
tation at Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, 1970: (1) 
A significant differe,nce existed between students in the 
first semester and students in the second semester. The 
students in the second semester achieved significantly 
better scores than the students in the ftat semester, as 
measured by the Missouri College English Test and the 
Written Letter Test. (2) No significant difference was 
found among the four gioips of students for both semesters 
as measured by the same tests. (3) Students completed 
only 6 writing problems achieved significantly better than 
the groups of students who completed 2^, 15, and 10 v/rity^^ 
problems. (i}) There was no significant interaction amon^^ 
the four groups of students nor between the two semesters, 
based on final test scores, 
ivarie, Theodore, "The Role of Reprographics in Business Educa- 
tion." Business Education Forum , ' January. 1973, pp. 3-5. 
Mr. Ivarie of Utah State University, Logan, writes a special 
series of articles for the improvement in training business 
education students in "reprographics," especially the four 
primary equipment processes: (1) fluid duplicating, (2) 
stencil duplicating, (3) offset duplicating, and (il) copiers, 
ames, Cariton T. , Jack G. Thompson, ' and Jacqueline M. Baldwin. 
"The Reconstructive Process in Sentence Memory." Journal 
of Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior, 12 (February 1973): 
51-63., 

This rsport examines the role of reconstructive processes in 
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the recall of simple sentences. As both recall and normal 
speech production are constructive activities, any charact- 
eristic patterns identified in speech production should in- 
fluence the constructions produced in recall. , Two character- 
istic patterns were specified: a preference for active over 
passive voice and a tendency to begin a sentence with the 
most salient noun contained in the biases. 
Kensky, Karry C. "A Sense of Values in Business Education," 

The Journal of Business Education . October 196^1, pp. II-I3. 
Prom the United States General Accounting Office in Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Kensky maintains that critical thinking powers 
go to waste unless accompanied by good communication. He 
identifies clarity and simplicity as qualities of writing 
that warrant continuous attention. Consideration of who 
will read it and for what purpose is important along with 
standards of significance, accuracy, objectivity, concise- 
ness, completeness, constructiveness of tone, and convince- 
ingness . 

Kenzel, Elaine, and Jean Williams. "Tie It All Together: English, 
Composition." ERIC, ED 064 73^, 1971, 32 pp. 
Prom Dade County Public Schools, Florida, a quinmestor 
course entitled "Tie it all Together," v/here students read 
a variety of short expository pieces, discovering inductively 
the structure of sentences and paragraphs and then proceed 
to develop their own. Subject matter includes: word mean- 
ings, sentence elementa, sentence structure, invention, 
logical order and .style of paragraphs. .Students v/rite a 
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variety of original expository pieces. A seven-page listing - 
of resource materials is included in the course outline here. 

Krsidler, Charles W. "Teaching English Spelling ana Pronunciation." 
BRig, SD 052 656, March 6, 1971, 2^1 pp. 
Paper presented at the Fifth Annual TESOL Covention, New 
Orleans: The student" "heeds to iearn orthography for what 
it is in a systematic way. This article provides specific 
suggestions, illustrated by contrastive analysis of pairs of 
words, for developing the student's competence in this area. 

Lamb, Barbara. "Words, Words, Words: English, Vocabulary." ERIC, 
ED OoH 131 > 1971, 27 pp. 

From Dade County Public Schools, Florida, a quinmester » 
course outline for vocabulary: dictionary skills, word 
derivations, etc. A seven-page list of resource materials 
is included here. 
L abs and Centers Aim at Educational Improvement." American 
Education, 6 (May 1970): 35-36. 

The Office of Education is seeking to improve education through 
several kinds of research activities administered by its 
National Center for Educational Research and Development. 
For example, fifteen regional educational laboratories 
established during 1966 are currently in operation. Their 
work focuses on reducing the gap between research and 
actual classroom practice. During I969 the Office of Educa- 
tion allocated more than $21 million in oupoort of the labs. 
In addition, OE supports twelve interdj siplinary university- 
basod research and development cetners ($11 million allocated 
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in 1969). One of those is at Ohio State University, speci- 
fically dealing with vocational and tcschnical research and 
development. This article contains tables which show the 
types of programs conducted at the Icxbs and centers and 
their fiscal 1969 allocations. 
Lamb, Barbara. "What is Langage? English." KRIC, ED 06i{ 727, 
1971, 39 pp. 

"What is Language" is a quinmester course involving the 
study of the origin of language, language misconceptions, 
linguistics, semantics, communication, symbols, persuasion, 
and word manifestation, word order of English sentences, 
word classes and structure of words, basic sentences and » 
patterns, levels of language usage, techniques of propa- 
ganda, etc. 

Lamb, Marion M. Word Studies . Cincinnati: Soufch-V/estern Pub- 
lishing Company, 1971, 195 pp. 

An excellent text for vocabu^a-y study v^rherever it is needed, 
containing definitions, diacritical markings, examples of 
good usage and exercises for classroom or individual use 
in the improvement of vocabulary. 
Lass, Norman J., and C. Elaine Prater; "A Comparative Study 
of Listening Rate Preferences for Oral Reading and Im- 
promptu Speaking Tasks." The Journal of Communication . 23 
(March 1973): 95-102. 

"A paired comparison paradigm was employed to compare the 
listening rate preferences of 26 adult subjects for oral 
reading and Impromptu speakin?? tasks. Recordinf^s of a 
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reading and speech were time-altered by means of a speech 
compressor to yield nine rates: 100, 125, 150, 175, 200, 225, 
250, 275, and 300 wpm. Tivo master tapes were constructed; 
tapes were presented to each subject for listening rate 
preference judging. Results of subjects' evaluations indi- 
cate they preferred listening rates similar for both oral 
reading and impromptu speaking: the most preferred rate v/as 
175 wpm and the least preferred rate was 100 wpm for both. 
Suggestion for future investigations are provided. 

Moeser, Shannon D. , and Albert S. Bregman. "Imagery and Language 
Acquisition." • Journal of, Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior , 
12 (February 1973): 91-93. * 
Subjects v;ere given 3200 presentations of sentences in a 
miniature artificial language under two conditions: sentences 
were presented either alone or with pictures they described. 
There was virtually no learning of syntax in the former con- 
dition but excellent learning in the latter. Conclusion is 
that syntax acquisition is initially dependent on semantic 
processes but later develops some structural character- 
istics that are independent of concrete imagery. 

Levy, Helen Glasser. "A Linguistic Approach to Business English." 
Journal of Business Education ^ 45 (flarch 1970): 
The author makes an easy distinction between traditional 
grammar and linguistics: t.he former treats words separate 
from their context; linguistics treats words according to 
cheir context In the sentence. She recommends a business 
En;-^li3h class format as follows: three fifty-minuto periods 
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a v/eek; do a writing assignment one day; spend the other 
days v/orking on the sentence structure through the lin- 
guis tic approach. 
Long, Jay E. ''Give Business English a Chancel" Balance Sheet 3 
^9 (March 1968) : 306-8. 

Prom Penn Manor High School, Millers ville, Pennsylvania, 
the author describes v;hat he believes to be an ideal out- 
line for a business English class: tv/o semesters, one 
of which is devoted to a thorough review of grammar, 
punctuation, and correct word usage. Grammar should be 
covered early; students tend to tire of it quickly. VJord 
usage seems to be popular; offer it next. Follow it with ^ 
the study of punctuation. Include proof-reading problems to 
avoid boredom. Do a step-by-step research report. Second 
semester should be devoted to business letters and other 
business communications, a study of letterheads, methods 
of paragraphing; have students keep notebooks, copy from 
poorly written business letters to revise them. Include 
spelling in this semester. Also vocabulary and public 
speaking, and a unit on listening should be included. 
He recoimnends that a business education teacher teach 
the course to avoid the inclusion of literature, impor- 
tant though literature is to the student's education. 
Mager, Robert P. Preparing Instructional Objective: . Palo Alto: 
Fearon Publishers, 1962, 60 pp. 

Dr. Mager has written a book for teachers and student 
teachers about usefully stated objectives, not with whether 
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objectives are desirable or good, but with the form of state- 
ment of them^ in terms of observable behavior expected of 
Otters students • The book^s format is that of a programnied 
wofkbooV in tjie writing of behavioral objectives e 
Mellinger, Morris. "Updating the High-Frequency Vocabulary of 
HuSiness Office Communications . Business Education Forum ^ 
October 1971, Pp. 8-10. 

Mr. Mellinger of Chicago State College launched a four-year 
study on the hypothesis that the vocabulary of written busi- 
ness office communications is not only MOT constant but 
appears to be quite dynamic. The article lists the 100 
most frequently used words out of the 1,896 v;ords yielded 
by his tally. Suggested uses for teachers: (1) Stenograoher 
teachers should train students in the correct and speedy 
recording and transcriptions of at least the first 500 word§ 
on the list. (2) Typing teachers should include frequently 
occurring words in drills. (3) Upper-grade and high-school 
English teachrs should include many of these words in spell- 
ing exercises. {H) Spelling lists for the primary and 
middle grades should draw from this list. (5) Americani- 
zation teachers should teach their students how to spell, 
pronounce^ and use in sentences progressively increas- 
ing numbers of these words, 
'^arrill, M. David. "Content and Instructional Analysis for Cogni- 
tive Transfer Tasks." AV Communication Review 3 
21:1 (Spring 1973): 109+- 

Most courses at ths secondary or higher education level in- 
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volve only four levels of behavior: (1) discriminated 
recall (2) classification (3) rule using and rule find- 
ing. The author says that instructional strategies should 
revolve around rule-using and rule-finding tasks based on 
mastery models derived from needs and goals. (Up to S0% 
of the content in most courses can be adequately taught 
with only two levels of behavior: classification and rule 
using. ), 

f'iilham, George E. "Theory, Not Semantics, for Stenographers." 
Business Education V/orld , ^1? (June 196? ): 12-13. 
• Mr. Milham refutes an argument put forth by Dorothy H. 
Schv/artz (BSW, Dec. 1966, p. 9), stating that shorthand 
students are too immature and too unsophisticated to be con- 
cerned in the slightest by their not knov/ing the meanings 
of all the words we dictate. More impotant, he says, is the 
fact that it is not the business of the shorthand teacher 
to dwell overly on semantics. Theory is the phase of their 
education with which shorthand teachers should be concerned. 
He admits the majority of students come ill-equipped in 
the language arts, a fact he blames on junior and senior 
high school teachers. Although the only important thing 
is the final transcript, Mr. Milham does not neglect 
semantics. It is just not the most important thing for 
shorthand teachers to deal with. Leave that to the English, 
teachers mainly and make special provision for those who 
have difficulty with the lan~uage. 
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Miller, Casey, and Kate Swift. "De-Sexing the Language: What 

About Mew Hui?.an Pronouns?" Current, 138 (March 1972): ^3-^15. 
First appearing in Ms (Spring 1972), this article by Mses 
miler and-TSwiffc recommends the addition of a common gender 
©(human^ pronoun: tey (nominative case), ter (possessive 
case), and tern (objective case). 

Millett, John D. What's a College For ? Washington, D. C: 
Public Affairs Press, I96I, ij8 pp. 

A symposium at Miami University in cooperation with the 
Humanities Center Tor Liberal Education offers addresses 
by the following educators in answer to Woodrow Wilson's 
old question, "What's a College For?": John D. Millett, * 
Robert Hut chins. Max Lerner, David A. Shepard, August 
Heckscher, and Mark Van Doren. English teachers will take 
special interest in Hr. Van Doren 's essay, "Faith in Liberal 
Education." 

National Council of Teachers of English, Committee to Study 

High School English Programs. High School English. Instruc - 
tion Today . Mew York: Appleton-Century-Crofts , I968, 311 pp. 
Reported by James R. Squire and Roger K. Applebee, this study 
shows that the students in high schools come to the junior 
college least well prepared in language instruction ^(pp. 255- 
57) from the high school, presumably because of t.he con- 
fusion about WHICH grammar to teach and therefore little 
because of the lack of a viable curriculum in language and 
a lack of education of teachers in the new theoretical and 
practical approaches to grammar, as opposed to that in lit- 
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'Needed Research in Business Education/' Delta ?i Epsilon Re - 
search Bulletin Ho. 3j September 1972, 

Copies of the bulletin are available at $1 per copy for one 
to three copies ^ $,80 per copy for four or more: Deita Pi 
Epsilon, National Office, Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
Peter, Minnesota 56082. 
lewsome, Verna L. Structural Grammar in the Classroorn . Milwaukee 
Wisconsin Council of Teachers of English, I96I, ^^ pp. 
Part I describes some of the most important English struc- . 
tures. Part II suggests procedures for teaching these 
structures in a cumulative, sequential program. The method 
is inductive, proceeding from observation of patterns of 
v/ords and of syntactic structures to practice in the use 
of. these patterns. Purpose: to give students insight 
into the way fcheEnglish language works and to help them use 
the various structures of English to develop increasing 
maturity in their v;r.iting. 
O'Connell, i'lary M. ''The Secretarial Program." Business Education 
Forum , 2? (October 1972): I5. 

From the University of V/isconsin, the author says that 
there has never been an instrument or procedure developed 
that would predict shorthand success with a high degree of 
accuracy. She urges teachers to continue the study to 
identify and further valiaate factors that will predict 
with greater accuracy the failures ^ if not the successes, 
in shorthand. 
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O'Donnell, R. C. "Does Research in Linguistics Have Practical 
Application?" English Journal , 59 (March 1970): ^il0-i2+. 
Mr* 0"Donnell, of Florida State University, opposes the 
Ylev/ that research in linguistics has practical applica- 
tion by saying "Many of what may ultimately prove to be 
the most practical applications of linguistics research 
MAY BE MUCH LESS DIRECT than some of us have expected them 
to be." He discusses Mellon 's research in 1969, which 
found that "significant growth of syntactic fluency occurred 
in the writing of the experimental group" who had practice 
in transformational sentence-combining. The author discusses 
as well the work of Ronald V/ardhaugh in this regard. ^ 

Pel, Mario. Double-Speak in America . Mew York: Hawthorn 
Books, Inc., 1973^ 216 pp. 

"America's foremost language watcher and word debunker,'' 
Mr, Pei alerts us to the latest "weasel words** that have " ' 
insinuated themselves into the English language, "v/easel 
words" are newly minted phrases, words, and novel interpre- 
tations of old words. He examines the popularity of catch 
phrases, exposes the language of violence, discusses politi- 
cal language. V/ords and expressions are indexed. The 
business English teacher can develop interesting lessons 
for classroom word studies from this book, as well as 
assignin?; it for oral reports. 
Pottit, John D. "Guidelines and Suggestions for Research in 

Business Communications.^' Journal of Business Co^imunications , 
8 (Summer 1971) 15-28. 
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Mr. Pettit's article contains guidelines f*or research in 
(1) Communication Theory (2) Related to Business V/riting 
(3) Teaching Business Communication (^0 Miscellaneous. 
Sample ideas from Teaching and Business Communication: 
Experimentation in teaching methods and the sequence of 

m 

course content; programmed learning and its utility in 
business v/riting; remedial technioEs for students of 
business communication. He discusses as v;ell the character- 
istics of effective business communcators and the role of 
communication specialists in industry. 

• ''Guidelines and Suggestions for Research in Business 

Communications, Part II." Journal of Business Communications 
9:3 (Spring 1972): 37-60. 

Mr. Pettit^s 1971 report includes further ideas for research 
topics 5 including that in future of direct mail advertising, 
practical business experience and its role in teaching 
writing, v/riting and speaking in business communication 
courses, basic communication patterns, behavioral objectives 
for business v/riting courses, types of v/riting assign- 
ments and student achievement and attitude, etc. 
ter, Leonard J. "The Contribution of Business English to 
General Education." Business Education Forum , 2^1 (January 
1970): 22-2^. 

Prom Prentice-Hall Publishing Company, :^r. Porter quotes 
businessmen as saying that one of thoir greatest probl^.sTiS 
is that of communication, lie believes th:it all the nev/ 
methods of teaching English are not proving to be panaceas 
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for language instrudion. lie points out that high-school 
buGinass English courses are far from ideal* Because the 
emphasis is on business-letter writin^^ pointing out that 
few students enter jobs where they either write or dictate 
letters. The need is for fundamentals! Business applica- 
tions of English should be left to on-the-job training. He 
recommends business English for general education via 
consumer education. Further,' mass media are not adhering . 
to high standards of English, Students can be made av;are 
of this. An analytical approach to teaching business 
English should be used in that regard. Evaluating business 
letters is as important as knowing how to write them. ^ 
Practical grammar is still important in reaching the goals 
of the course: (1) fundamentals of grammar^ spelling, 
punctuation, v/ord usage, (2) business writing, (3.) speak- 
ing and listening. 
Rips, Lance J., Edward J. Shoben, and Edward E. Smith. "Semantic 
Distance and the Verification of Semantic Relations." 
Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal F.^havior , 12 (Febru- 
ary 1973): 1-20. 

This study compares sentences of the pattern S -f- V + P. M, 
that use the same subject noun but different predicate nouns. 
The findings resulting are that the statement involving a 
sub-set is verified faster: e.g., "Robin in an an\mal" and 
"Robin is a bird," the latter beinr^ identified faster be- 
cause of the greater concreteness . The study contains three 
other parts relating semantics and memory. 
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Ross, Irwin. "About that Letter You Just Mailed." Secretary , 
31 (November 1971): 6-7. 

Because one out of every fifty first-class letters mailed 
today is mailed incorrectly, Mr. Ross says v;^ should stop 
blaming the post office. He presents several case examples 
of such incorrect mailing v/hich could be used in business 
English class for instructional purposes. 
Sabin, V/illiam A. "The Comma Trauma." Business Education V/orld\ 
51 (September-October 1970): 16-17. 

A humorous approach to comma instruction, this article 
suggests for comma instruction sentences illustrating th» 
difference between essential and non-essential elements. 

. "The Plight of the Compound Adjective—or Where 

Have all the Hyphens Gone?" Business Education V/orld , 50 
(January-February 1970): 12-13. 

Although the hyphen is "fast disappearing from use in com- 
pound adjectives, here is a last-ditch effort to make 
sense out of a fast-disappearing but not-soon-to-be-forgotten 
aspect of style. He points out that any of the following 
patterns, whether before or after nouns, require the use 
of hyphens: Noun + Adjective (e.g., duty-free); Noun + 
Participle (interest-bearing); Adjective + Participle 
(soft-spoken); Noun + Adjective + --ed (oid-f ashioned ) . 
Schula, Gene Church. '"When the Boss Says, 'You V/rlfce the Letter.'" 
Secretary , 32 (May 1972): 10-13. 

Secretaries might suggest to their bosses that they be' allowed 
to answer :^ome of the correspondence witiiout dictation. r>ha 
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gives suggestions about how to go about the writing of them:" 
(1) Organize the contents by making, an outline; (2) make 
sure information is complete; (3) does it cover the essentials? 
(^) will the letter make a favorable impression? (5) does 
it sound as if you were speaking gicross the desk to a friend? 
(6) does it convey the "you attitude*'? (7) have you 
doublechecked for accuracy? (8) do your verbs vibrate 
with action? (9) is it polished as to style and mechanics? 
(IC) if it is going out over his signature, does it sound 
as if he composed it? 
Schwartz, Dorothy H. ^'Semantics for StenograprErs J' Business Sdu - 
cation World , December 1966, p. 9 

The author develops the thesis "we should teach stenographer 
students the specialized language of business," Such teach- 
ing has largly been ignored in stenography* Include word 
studies; use dictation itself; talk about words; ask them 
V/HY inside addresses are necessary, e. g. 
"Secretarial Training with Speech Improvement." American 
Vocational Journal , ^17 (February 1972): 91-93. 
On the premise that instruction in secstarial skills is not 
enough to qualify everyone for a secretarial job, this arti- 
cle offers the suggestion for speech improvement for. those 
who can not transcribe well because of non-standar'i speech. 
The Jtudy conducted under a Department of Labor Manpower 
Contract developed a course to combine speech courses with 
secretarial training with the goal of ceachinr-; standard 
Knglioh as a second language. The resulting text. B usiness 
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Speech, A Second Language for Vocational Use ., may be pur- 
chased from NTIS^ including both teacher and student manu- 
als. One student's manual is available v?ithout charge from 
Augusta H, Clav/son^ Office of Research and Development, 
Manpov/er Administration , U, S, Department of Labor ^ 
Washington, D, C, 20210, 
*'Shc Can Typ5 — but Is She a Secretary?'' Secretary , 32 (June-- 
July 1972): 10-11. 

Reprinted by permission of the Research Institute of 

America, Inc.;, this article states that because standard tests 

may not show you the most important skills a secretarial 
applicant has developed, she should be tested under some 
of the .conditions she will face on the Job. After she has 
been tested for transcribing and typing skills, introduce 
. her to her prospective boss. Let him give her a problem 
to solve: e.g., how would she cope v;ith unwanted callers? 

IK 

Shelley, A. Bernard R. ''Accreditation of Business V/riting for 
English." College English , 23 (March "1962) : " ^89-92.' 
An associate professor at North Carolina State College, Mr. 
Shelley asks a good questions: Why do so few departments 
of English approve courses in business writing? One of 
the most damaging clues he cites is the writing of business 
English teachers in periodicals where they admit to inability 
to hold the students' interest and recommend such in-class 
activivies as making scrapbooks and colLoctlnG bizarre 
letterheads. Mare writing is done, he say g, by businesc>mv2n 
about v/riting than is done by the teachers of writing. He 
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recommends a course where the teacher discusses rhetorical 
devices, demonstrates the values of word study and seman- 
tics, and trains the students to v/rite clearly under pres- 
sure. The purpose Is not to teach letter forms, but to 
develop readability and naturalness of style. Grammar, spell 
ing, punctuation, sentence structure, and paragraphing are 
essentials. Qualities of good v/rioing are identical in 
all types of writing. Include both practical psychology 
and vocabulary study. also. 

Sherman, Mark A. "Bound to Be Easier? The Negative Prefix and 
Sentence Comprehension." Journal of Verbal Learning and 
Verbal Behavior , 12 (February 1973): 76-8^}. * 
The effects of the negative prefix on sentence comprehension 
v/ere examined by means of a verification task. The results 
shovfed*' that (a) the negative prefix increases comprehension 
difficulty even when it is the only negative in the sen- 
tence^ (b) prefixed negation is easier than sentence nega- 
tion (as 'provided by the word ''not") and (c) the combina- 
tion of "not plus prefix" is in some respects treated as 
two negatives ana in others as affirmative. The results are 
consistent with the views that the linguistic motivation for 
prefixation is the relative difficulty of sentence negation 
and the composition mechanism is predisposed to deal with 
unmarked forms. Implications for business writing include ; 
avoiding negatives. 

CiUaricv/eather , Ann. ''Instructional Objectlvoo for a Junior Colle^ie 
Course in English Compsotion," 5RIC, ED 0^9 7-^/, 1971. 
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Arranged b^y major course goals , trsse objectives are 
offered simply as samples that may be used where they 
correspond to the skills , abilities, and aptitudes 
iTtstrucfccrs v/anfc their students to acquire. These objec- 
tives may also serve as models for assisting instructors 
to translate other instructional units into specific, 
measurable terms. For other objectives in related courses, 
see ERIC, Ed 033 692 (remedial English), ED O33 693 
(English), ED 033 69^ (English Composition), and JC 710 
127 (Grammar and Compos inon ) • 

• "Instructional Objectives for a Junior College 



Course in Gram^mar and Composition," ERIC, ED 0^9 7^9, ^ 
1971. 13 pp. 

These instructional objectives have been selected from 
materials submitted to the Curriculum Laboratory of the 
Graduati School of Education, UCLA by Donald M, Desfor, 
Arranged by major course goals, these objectives are offered 
simply as samples that may be used where they correspond 
to skills, abilities, and attitudes instructors v/ant 
their students to acquire. These objectives may serve 
as models for assisting instructors to translate other 
instructional units into specific, measurable terms. 
Stoodt, Barbara. '^The Relation 3etv/een Understanding Gramma- 
tical Conjunctions and Reading Comprehension-'' ERIC, 
ED 060 010, 1970, 126 pp, 

A doctoral dissertation, this manuscript io avail aole at 
P. 0, Box 176^1, Ann Arbor, Michigan, ^!8l06 (A' 71-7576). 
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Results or the author ^s study shov/ (1) there is a signi- 
ficant relationship between reading comprehension and 
understanding conjunctions; (2) nine conjunctions v/ere 
found significantly easy and (3) girls achieved higher than 
boys on measures of comprehension of conjunctions^ and 
there v/as also a high positive relationship between socio- 
economic level and all measures of comprehension of con- 
junctions. These findings provide indications for im- 
proving instruction of disadvantaged students in the 
area of reading comprehension, and greater individuali- 
zation of instruction is suggested. 

Strather, Donald G. "The Application of the Rules of Punctua- 
tion in Typical Business Correspondence*" Doctoral 
Dissertation^ Boston, Boston University, I960. 
"Research Indicates that the problems Involved in the 
application of punctuation rules to transcription requires 
approximately 3/^{ of the total training time required by 
all the English fundamentals, and that punctuation errors 
often account for as high as 15% of all transcription 
errors made by stenogriphic students, (Page 6) 

Treece, Malra C. "Business Communications Practices and 

Problems of Professional Secretaries," Journal of Busi- 
ness Communications , 9 (Summer 1972): 25-32. 
Assoc. Prof. Treece of Memphis State University conducted 
a study as a part or her doctorate from th*^ University of 
Mississippi to iiivestigate the business communication 
responsibilities of certified professional secretaries. 
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Five hundrsd sixty-five working CPS respondants reported 
areas of difficulty: (1) being able to write without 
wasting time, (2) avoiding trite expressions, (3) con- 
ci5ene3s^_(^{) a psychological app,rpach to writing, (5) . 
formal report form. Ms. Treece concludes , ''Courses in 
business communication should be designed to overcome 
the difficulties in compos^ ing most often encountered 
by the respondents of this study," 
Van Fleet, Ellamaye, "Determining the Content of a Collegiate 

Report-Writing Course." Journal of Business Communications , 
8:3 (Spring 1971): 27-38- 

This article su.mmarises Dr. Van Fleet's dissertation, 
completed at the University of Tennessee. The expressed 
educational needs of professional report v/riters are (a) 
developing and improving writing techniques, (b) analyzing 
and presenting data, (c) planning and presenting short 
reports, (d) writing particular report sections, (e) vary- 
ing report presentation. 
Voyle.3, Joan. "Standards for Written Communications." Business 
Education Forum , 19 (>!ay 1965): 13-1^{. 

From Georgia- State CoiJ^e in Atlanta, the author presents 
the needs of businessmen, as information to teachers who 
are preparing students in business education to meet those 
needs. (1) Businessmen want someone with a good command 
of the English language — both written and spoken, especially 
vocabulary, (2) with ability to write concinely and clearly, 
(3) well-organised communication, ('0 tactful expreoSion, (3) 
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enthusiastic v/riters, (6) knov/ledge of report writing^ (7) 
composing^ (8) writing under pressure, (9) expressing ov/n 
ideas in writing^ (10) good typing. The author makes 
reconuT.endations to the classroom teacher about hov/ to 
prepare stude'lits for these needs, 
Weingarten, Samuel^ and Frederick ?• Kroeger, Snslish in the 
Tv/o-Year College > Champaign^ Illinois: National Council 
Teachers of English, 1965. 

Research in English in the junior college being extremely 
limited, this v/ork provides one of the fev/ resources — 
a nationv/ide view of significant elements of general 
practice among the junior and community colleges. Infor- 
mation about basic English, course content, teacher 
preparation, teacher qualifications class load, etc., are 
included. 

VJest, Leonard J. '^Research on Teaching Business and Communica- 
tion Subjects." ERIC, ED 051 377, January 1971, 23 pp. 
The review of 8l research studies is confined to research 
on business education that concerns relationships between 
teaching acts and learning outcomes. Attention is directed 
to investigations that permit generalizations about the 
consequences for learning of specifiable instructional 
behaviors bearing on the materials and methods of instruc- 
tion. Most of the research reviewed applies to office 
occupations, principally typing and stenographic skills. 
Findinr^o of research are stated and implications for 
instruction are specified. 
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Wolff, Florence. "An Investigation of the Effects of Background 
Music on Learning Vocabulary and Grammar and in Public 
Speaking," ERIC, ED 0^9 212, 1969, 119 pp. 
A Ph.D. dissertation, available from University Microfilms, 
300 N. Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan '!8l03 (Order ^^70- 
8624), this study to determine the effect of background 
classical music during classroom instruction in vocabulary 
and grammar and in the delivery of speeches, showed 
beneficial effects on vocabulary and grammar learning 
and that..,., generally , students prefer classroom background 
music . 

» 

'Writing: National Results— Writing Mechanics." ERIC, ED 062 325, 
February 1972, 207 pp. 

Sponsored by National Center for Edcuational Statistics, 
DHEW/DE, V/ashington, D. C. (Report HR-B) , this is the 
third national assessment report on the v/riting of 
children age 9, 13, 17, and young adults. The exercise 
for young adults required them to v/rite formal letters to 
public officials expressing a viewpoint on an issue. 
The report contains separate chapters for each age group. 
Each chapter begins with an introductory statement about 
particularly important aspects of the essays that age 
group v/rote. Results of the four analyses (overall quali- 
fications, error counts, characterization, and computer) 
are presented under six headings: essay ienr-th, para- 
graphing, punctuation and capitalization, sentence struc- 
ture, agreement and words (spelling, vocabulary, and usa^-e). 
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II • B, Related junior-college cotkmunicatlons courses 

Almaney, Adnan. ^ "Predicting Message Effect in V/ritten Busi- 
ness Communications: The Meed for Th3oretical ?orumala;:ions • 
J ournal of Business Communications ^ 8:2 (Winter 1971): 27-33 • 
This study at Indiana University , by Mr. Almaney of DePaul 
University^ shov/ed that the business cornmunicator * s ability 
to elicit a certain response from the receiver is Intimately 
connected with his ability to predict reliably the effect of 
the encoded message. Such prediction requires theoretical 
formulations to explain the interaction of causal associa- 
tions among the components of the communication process. 

Bale, John T. , Jr., and Harold A. Conrad, "Simulation and * 
Business Communications." Journal of Business Communica - 
t ions , 7:3 (Spring 1970): t)rl2. 

The authors from Oklahoma State University recommend the 
use of simulation in business communications class fcov/ard 
the end of the semester in the preparation of an analytical 
report. Six groups were formed out of forty students; they 
were asked to make decisions involving seilins, price of 
product-, advexising budget ^ number of units, etc. Data 
v;cre fed into a 650 IBM computer and each team v/as 
given a print-put. Students v/ere told that their sup'erior 
v/as concerned abour increasing the profitability of the 
firm as com.pared to other firms in the industry. They 
had to dotermin!) v/hat courses of a.ctlon the firm should 
. vHkc and write an anaiyticai report. Authors report 
aucco»os of the project. 
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Bullard, Dv/ightv "Current Trends in Teaching Business Conununi- 

cation-" Journal of Business Cormnunication j 9:1 (Fall 1971): 
27-35- 

Assistant Professor of Business Education and Office Manage- 
ment at Middle Tennessee State University ^ Wr. Bullard sum- 
marizes the characteristics of business communication 
courses as they are taught in colleges holding membership 
In the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness: administrative characteristics of business communi- 
cation courses; teacher qualifications; teaching materials 
used; evaluation practices; course objectives; course con- 
tent; strengths 5 weaknesses , and changes forecast • * 
Drach^ Karvey E. American Business V/riting . Mew York: American 
Book Company, 1959 , ^96 pp. 

The author presents with ma*j than a touch of humor a text 
for a college course in business writing^ lately a pro- 
fessor at the University of Cincinnati. 
deMare^ George. Communicating; for Leadership: A Guide for 
Executives . New York: The Ronald Press Company^ 1968 , 
283 pp. , 

Director of Communications and Publiaafclons of Price VJater- 
house and Company^ Mr. de Mare views language as the mys- 
terious power by which we view and manage the world — they 
key to the past, present, and ^future* He presents in a 
sinc^le book a comprehensive view of the essentials the 
business leader needs to know about communlcatin,^. Communi- 
cating is more a matter of style than tochniqae , he says, 
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He dispt^ls cotnmon myths: that communicating is a diffi- 
cult art reserved for experts; that cliches should be 
avoided; that you should think out what you want to say 
before v/riting it; that you should say vmat you mean; 
grammar and usage are not so Imporant as having somethinf? 
to &ay and losing oneself in the subject. His simplified 
approach: get started on a rough draft; collect material, 
organize. Characteristics of good v/riting: tone, com- 
pleteness, conciseness, concreteness , and readability. 
Readable v/riting has short sentences, fev/ affixes, many 
personal references. Xeroxed tips for v/riting, speaking, 
articles , books , discussions , bibliography for v/riters , ' 
speakers, and thinkers are included. 
Hall, John D. ^'What's in a Course in Business Communications?" 
The Balance Sheet , 5^:5 (February 1973): 199-200. 
Dr. Hall of Illinois State University says that Business 
Communications js a course involving more than just the 
basics of English; it involves role identification, oral 
and v/ritten expression, and application. It offers help-- 
ful learnings to both business and ' nonbusiness students. 
Since all persons must communicate, it is v/ise to study 
the science of effective communications as it applies to 
all facets of life. He specifies ideas that can be used 
in the classroom and as oufc-of-class projects producing 
useful products for students and the cj:i::.rjnli>v . Good 
idja^ aro included for r;rouo nrojects. 

G7 
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ifardei-, Virgil S. "Communlcafcion Theory: Should it Be in a 

Business V/riting Course?" Journal of Business Communlca - - 
tion, 7:2 (V/intsr I969): 37-^2. 

Disfcingulsning betv;een business v/rlting and communication 
theory (process of communication), the author recommends' 
the inclusion of theory if time permits, the purpose or 
firction of a message and the factors involved in designing 
an effective message. Understanding communical Ion theory 
will help one realize a message is a means to an end, 
think people, not v;riting, appreciate psychological factors 
that affect behavior, understand symbolic factors other 
than language, apply- the communicator^ golden rule: do ^ 
unto others as they v;ould have you do unto them., 

Hodgson, A. M. , and W. R. Dill. J!?rogrammed Case: The Misfired 
Missive." Harvard Business Review , 48 (September 1970) 
l40-i}2 (and continued in the November issue). 
Contents are a problem-solving project for business manage- 
ment students about communications from business manage- 
ment/personnel standpoint. 

Irv/in, Charles. ''Ethics in Business Communication." Business 
Education Forum , 25 (May 1971) 35-36. 
With the new emphasis on reader reaction to messages, 
business educators have given recognition to a broader 
approach to the subject. Course and textbook titles now 
use the term '^communication'^ instead of '^correspondence." 
A plea is made to include in business co^imunicatlons 
courses „the science of "moral 'values . 
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Johnson^ Floy Ivan, Marie Schsiekainp; and Lloyd ^. Garrison, 
Communication: Handling Ideas Effectively > Mev/ York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956, 36l pp. 
An excellent, comprehensive text for a course in communi- 
cationo for college-lev 3I students. The sections on group 
di3cu33ion3, on book reviews, and on business letters are 
helpful to the teacher and student of business English 
at the junior-college level as well* Very helpful is the 
condensed version of transformational grammar to a three- 
sentence-pattern approach* 

Keyser, Marshall R, "Business Communication: VJhat Does It 

Includa?" Journal of Business Communication , 9 (Summer 19*72) 
33-39- 

This study performed in the state colleges of California 
in 1970 indicated the following course content in business 
communications: Synopsis V/riter, 79;^; Communication 
Theory: 90;^; Readability Studies; 77^^; Library Skills and 
Techniques: 95^^ Grammar Instruction: 70;j; Punctuation 
Instruction, 7^/^; Report V/riting 9255; Reoorfc Types, 6^\%; 
Long, formal reports: 82:5; Graphics 83^; Questionnaire 
Construction h3%i Letter Writing 1005; all are results of 
a survey. The author indicates it is important to examine 
the course content to see whether the curric^juum is meeting 
the Jcmands of this computer-age technolo^^y, 
:-vx 1 ie 1 > > I e "ri e J . V/ricin)!; for Science and Technolog y . Mew York : 
Covorin?: the entire ran^^^e of modern t^chnolo-^l cal and oci- 
ontifio writin^;, the author maintains ohat "Mhat m en^*;i.- 
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neer or scientist cannot put into clear language he prob- 
ably does not p-nrx'ectly understand in the first place.*' 
Picket, :iell Ann, and Ann Laster. V/ritinp; and Reading in Tech- 
nical English , San Francisco: Canfield Press, 1970, 
Addressed to the technician student, this textbook leads 
him through a process of v;riting and instruction, a descrip- 
tion of how something v;orks, an explanatipn of v;hat some- 
thing is 5 an analysis to put things in order, an analysis 
ansv/ering why, and a summary to get to the heart of the 
matter. 

Rose, Lisle A. j Burney B, Bennett, and Elmer Heater* 

En9;ineering Reports , Mew York: Harper Brothers, 1950"; 
3^1 pp. 

Mainly for the engineering student and the e^.ngineer on the 
job, this text contains chapters useful to the secretarial 
English teacher on v;ritten and oral reports, as well as 
on technical subjects and their preparation. 
Ross, Kenton E, "Management by Objectives Applied to the 

Business Communication Class, Journal of Business Communi - 
cation, 8:2 (Winter 1971): 3-17- 

The objective of the expolment described here was to find 
an effective way of teaching communication without alienating 
students from the task oV v/ritinn;. Pre-test and post-test 
opinionnaires established that over 60% of the students 
believed the course improved their v/ritin-;. Also contaln-i'd 
here is a list of busi^ioss communications course obj?ctiven. 
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Stull, James B. "Organisational C'Dmiuunlcatlon in Changing 

Times." Business Education V/orld , 51 (I'lay-June 1971): 23. 
The author recommends that an organisational communica- 
tions course should be offered to tie in closely wlbh the 
principles of organisational behavior, public relations and 
personnel administration. Fie recommends inviting specia- 
lists in to conduct T-groups. 

Sv/enson, Lloyd A. "A More Meaningful Business Communications 
Class." The Balance Sheet , 5i!;8 (May 1973): 359+. 
Mr. Sv/snson's thesis is that teachers of business communi- 
cations can and should make interpersonal com.munlcatbn a 
meaningful experience, that business communications classes 
should not provide only writing experience. He recommends 
student activities in simulation, role playing, and group 
prese.atations to provide the student relist.LG experience 
in oral dictation of letters, in the interview situation, 
and In sales ideas presentation to the board of directors. 

Thayer, Lee, et al., eds. Communication: Gera'al Semantics Per- 
spectives . New York: Spartan Books, 1970, 3'!7 pp. 
A collection of papers, pre- and post-conference on general 
semantics, held in Denver 5-9, 1968, on the theme "A Search 
for Relevance." Significant to the business English teach- 
er is a paper by S. I. Hayakawa, p. 85 f f . , on the theme of 
the nuchanlsms of semantic reaction and the nature of v;hat 
Alfred Korjjybskl called the semantic environment, and now rr.a' 
much richer and more co;nplex by the impact or '"V. Another 
of interest to -che freshman Hn-^lish r.each--;r is by Alb'jrt 
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Upton, p. 331, "On the Matter of Freshman English": not 
so nuch in v;hat it corrmits as in what It omits, he says. 
Marred by error-filled copy, it offers a defense of 
metaphor. 

Ulman, Joseph H., Jr., and Jay R. Gould. Ts;mical Reporting; , 
3rd ed. Msw York: Kolt , Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1972, '!19 pp. 

The authors use a conversational style to write an 
effective text revision that includes Information on 
the writing of informal repoxs, formal reports, laboratory 
reports, theses, instructions, proposals, technical papers 
articles. 

Zetler, Robert L. , and George Crouch. Successful Communication 
in Science and Industry: Writing, Reading;, and Speaking . 
New York: f-icGrav;-Hil , I96I, 28^1 pp. 

This book could serve as a text for technical writing 
courses. The principles of communication and tradi- 
tional approaches to grammar are skillfully applied to 
technical writing. Three sections--writins, reading, 
and Speaking— contain exercises for classroom use. 
Zoerner, C. S., Jr., and C. 3. K. Jameson. "An Experimental 
Course in Business Communlcatbns . " Journal of Business 
Communication, 8:2 (Winter 1971): 19-2[5. 
The intent of the experim.ental course described here was 
to involve scudenco actively In discussions of communica- 
tion theory beyond the elementary level anJ no allow th(jin 
to design and perform lab experiments to tost hypotheses. 
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III . V/here? In the Junior College 

General Curriculum and Technical Currlculu-a 
Archer^ Jerome W., and V/ilfred A. Ferrell. Research and 
the Development of Sn?2:llsh Prof^rams in the Junior College > 
Champaign, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1965, 13^ PP. 

Tkis report includes recommendations that came from a 
national conference held at Tempe, Arizona, in 1965 relative 
to English instruction in the junior college: the prepara- 
tion and continuing education of junior college English 
teachers; the relation of junior college programs to fouu- 
year colleges and universities j English courses for adults 
and community services; programs for transfer students; 
Enjjlish programs for terminal students* 
Barlov/, Milvin L.^ and Young Park. "The Case for Vocational 
Education in the Junior College with an Introductory 
Review of Recent Research." ERIC, ED 057 785, February 
1972, pp. 

Printed also in the Junior Collep;e Research Reviev/ (6:6 
February 1972), the article states that separate goals 
for general education and career education are "a farce." 
There can, the authors say, be no dichotomy between the 
general goals of education and vocational training. The 
tei*ms occupational and vocational education are being 
used more and more synonymously. :iat tonal studies of the 
50 ^s 'sho\i that the vocational needs of oeople are a hi^h- 
nrJ :>rit;y issuc). The junior collo;?e has he^-ra slow to accept 
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its responsibility in meeting these needs- Junior col- 
leges need to offer more options and seek greater 
inter-cooperation • 
Bartlelt, Claudia, and Phyllis V/illiams, "Relationship of Class 
Size and Various Cognitive Var'iables to Academic Achs^/ement 
[Junior College]," ERIC, ED 055 591, November 20, 1971, 9 c 
The hypothesis of this paper presented to the California 
Education Research Association: (1) Class size might in- 
7?luence academic achievement and (2) students assigned to a 
class size that students preferred v/ould do better than 
those not so assigned; also students would do better on ^ 
their preferred examination type. Sample: 250 studento. 
All received large class instruction but some v/ere broken 
into small seminar, discussion groups. The same teacher 
taught both .sections . Poindings suggested that v;hat a 
student says he prefers in terms of tests and type of 
class may have nothing to do with his performance within 
these areas. Preference appeared to be independent 
of performance. It may be important, however^ to allow 
teachers to pick the class size they feel mo?i5t confortable 
with. 

Bartlett, Robert C. "Accountability in Occupational Educa- 
tion.^* ERIC, ED 057 768, December 1971, l8 pp. 
Besides definitions of terms and discurnlon of the progress 
made by higher education accreditin;-: comniif^O!!^ , rrajor 
issues in occupational education efforts, particularly 
within the community collate cont;c:<t are com iu^rea. 
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'Business' Education C-arriculuni Guides for the 70 's." ERIC, 
ED 072 20i, 1971, 95 pp. 

Prepared by the New Jersey Sfca^fce Department of Education 
and designed for use by practioners and classroom teachers, 
th'is curriculum guide is intended as a pattern to add to 
enrichment and development of more inclusive curriculums. 
Complete with behavioral objectives, course content, 
subject learning activities, materials and equipment, 
teacher resources, evaluation procedures, and curriculum 
alternatives for each of the subjects covered, the material 
presented may be varied or altered to integrate desired > 
learning skills while developing the attitude and work 
habits needed for success in employment. 
Barsun, Jacques. The American University . Hew York: Harper 
and Row, Publishers, 1968, 319 pp. 

Dean of Faculty and Provost at Columbia for twelve years, 
D-r. Barzun presented rich detail about today's university: 
how the whole educational enterprise works ; the dangers 
that beset it; the radical reforms it requires. The 
book was completed just before the student outbreaks in 1970. 
(1) The faculty must convey what education is: education, 
not "life." (2) Simplify. (3) Offer individual study; 
reduce the number of courses. H\) Th'->rs is too much "teach- 
ing." (5) Abandon the survey; subotituta the short nourse. 
(6). l> choosy about new projects. (7) .a.binaq,n .confer- 
ences. (3). Avoid side shows. (9) cjtop forcinf?; o<iople to 
do roo:;arch that io .T.oanin;=;le33 , etc. 
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Bossone, Richard M. , ed. Tcachin;^ Basic En;^llsh Courses : 

Readings and Comrrients . Nev; York: Van Most rand Reinhold 
Company, 1971, ^09 pp. 

Professor of English at Baruch College of CUNY, the 
author presents a collection that "rairrors the students, 
the teachers, the instructions, the speculations, insights, 
problenis, and successes of instruction in terminal English, 
remedial English, and remedial reading from contributors who 
have been dedicated luminaries in the teaching of English 
fundamentals. Especiai-ly significant to the English teach- 
er in the junior college are the essays by Thomas Merson, 
Samuel V/eingarten, and Frederick Kroeger, Raymond Ledlicrf, 
and Elisabeth McPherson, 
Bruner, Jerome S. The Process of Education . Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1960^ 92 pp. 

In the book^s elev^enth printing, I969, the noted psychologist 
talks about/'v;hat v/e should teach and fco v/hat end," He con- 
cludes that the basic concepts of science and the humani- 
ties can be grasped by children far earlier than has ever 
been thought possible". The important ideas of "structure^' 
and ^'intuition'^ and the relationship to intellectual devel- 
opment are examined from both a psychological and a practi- 
cal standpoint. 

Douglas, Lloyd V. Business Education . Mew York: Center for 
Applied Research' in Education, Inc., 1963, 109 pp. 
The section on junior college and area vocational schools 
(p* 33 ffJ is helpful to the junior-colle-e ^business Ep-^iish 
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teacher. Also of inteest is the author's discussion of 
trends in business education as related to the junior 
college. 

Eurich, Alvin ed. Campus 1980: The Shape of the Future 

in Higher Education . Nev/ York: Delacorte Press , 1968 ^ 327 p: 
In a collection of essays about the future of American higher 
education is an essay by Joseph Cosand^ ^''T'he Community Col- 
lege in 1980 (pp. 13^ ff).^' The author expects that by 
1980 the community college or technical institute v/ill 
have accepted the entire responsibility for providing the 
first tv/o years of college v/ork. But by then industry v/iil 
be v/oricing with the faculty in a new climate of cooperation > 
he believes. Libraries will be complete resource centers. 
Included is a statement of philosophy and objectives for 
the community college. 

Syster, Slvin 3. "Business Education and the Junior College. 
Journal of Business Education , l\6 (April 1971) 268-69. 
From Indiana University^ Mr. Eyster says there is evidence 
that preparation for high-level office jobj: may be shift- 
ing from high schools to junior colleges. Problems need 
to oe identii'ied and solved: (i) What qualifications should 
be required for faculty; (2) V/hat certification required? 
(3) Should a teacher come directly from college? (i}) 
Should ne hav9 teaching experience in hl-:'^. school first? 

''xder, joniel. '^Shaping an English Gurrlculun to Pit the 
Junior College Student, l-RIC, HD 73^^ l:)7ly n 00. 
From Vol. 0, No. 10 Junior Colle2;e '^^ejoprch liy^rir.i (Jun-5 
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1971), this article defends heterogeneous sfouping v/herc 
cooperative learning enables remedial and better qualified 
students to share equally in the costs and profits of learn- 
ing. Cure the disease rather thah the symptom: increase 
motivation. Author suggests recruitment of teaching as.sist- 
ants and a reorganization of schedule for teaching and 
learning. * 

Flower, F. D. Lan.c;ua^e and E ducation. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co., Ltd., 1966, 32^} pp. 

Principal of Kingsway College for Further Education, the 
author brings together the thinking and discoveries of 
scholars in various fields in order to illuininate the role' 
of language in education. Of special interest to ousiness 
English teachers is the chapter on "Plain Words in Busl- 

■ 

ness English,"' as v/ell as ones on "'Good English" and "Lan- 
guage as Behavior." 
Pruehilng, Rosemary T. "A Job-Oriented Approach to Business 
Correspondence. '= Business Education World, 52 (January- 
February 1972) 22-23. 

The author recoirjnends several methods of interesting^ stu- 
dents in business English: (1) Pind out how business writ- 
ing skills are being used. (2) Get students involved in 
doing realistic writing. (3) Compare models of good 
writing with models of poor writing toward two goals: 
(a) personal satisfaction in expressing on:;self cle-.irly 
and (b) vocabulary iniportant to conimunlcitin - inf or.-iation 
effectivoiy. 
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Foley, James A., and Robert K. Foley. The Colle^e^^ 
New York: Cowles Book Co., 1969, 187 pp. 
An up-to-the-ndnufce appraisal of condition, on American 
campuses-a searching look into student attitudes about 
all the social, political, and moral issues that concern 
parents, educators, etc. Students tell it like it is. 
The chapter entitled "Business Pails the' Campus Test" is 
or special interest to the teacher of business education 
in higher education. 
Gannon, P. j. "Roie of Business Education in the Two-Year 

Business Education t....... 35 (November 1970) 

A description of Lansing Community College in Michigan, a 
twenty-four hour col^ge to serve the working community 
They employ an audio-visual tutorial system for bus^iness 
education which replaces the traditional classroom for 
those v/ho require it. 

anlT heir Administ rators. Berkeley: McCuttchan, 1971, 
225 pp. 

Useful for a semin in junior college education, this book 
is reviewed in Educational Stud.iP. 3../,: 270 (1972), by 
Frank W. Lewis, Fairfield University. 
Harris, Robert G. -The Community Collie Looks at Vocational 
Education, EiUC, SD 060 335, ^'arch 1972, 11 po. 
A 3po.ch presented to the 27i:h Mational Conference on 
a-ifiber Education in Chicaco attribute:^ the 'diversity in 
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vocational educational programs in Junior colleges to the 
Wide range of occupations to be served and the college's 
atterapt to meet the needs of the community and individuals. 
The vocational eductor is bound by regulations of external 
agencies rather than purely on the specifications and quali- 
fications Of the students themselves. Thi. report suggests 
that a cooperative effort be initiated between local insti- 
tutions and external agencies in formulating educational 
programs, and standards of evaluation. 
Henderson, John T. "Progressive Planning with Surveys in Occu- 
pational Education [Junior College]." ERIC, ED Oii5 087^ 
1971. 

Provides information on hov, to conduct surveys for t.o-year 
cDlleges in occupational education, to establish student 
Characteristics, manpower needs, and projections, accounta- 
bility, and financing. A final report of an on-going 
• survey can be used as a basis for a seminar for faculty, 
administrators, advisory committee members, and potential 
employers , 

Hook, Sidney. "Education Toward Vocation," Education^ 
■ ^^^^^'^'^ A Mew Perspective . Wev, Yor'I~^>ed A. 

Knopf, 1966, pp. 197-21^1. 

This chapter deals with the idea that vocational educa- 
tion Should be liberalised to include the study of social, 
economic, historical, and ethical questions, thU in our ^ 
best vocational schools vocational and liberal education 
cannot be sharply separated. 
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Houpt, Gary L. "Strategies for Teaching En;>lish in Career 
Education." ERIC, ED 059 m> August I97I, 1H2 pp. 
Prepared by the Delaware State Department of Public In- 
struction through the. Office of Education in Washington, 
this report contains a corapilation of materials developed 
at Careers English Workshop in June 1971. Seventeen dif- 
ferent teaching strategies are included. It is designed 
as a guide for English instructors who teach in a career 
education program. The strategies reflect. a more relevant 
and meaningful concern for improving communication skills 
and content than the traditional English language arts 
approach. Each strategy is made up of goals, instruc- 
tional objectives, content, activities, evaluation, and 
bibliography. An annotated bibliography is appended. 

•'Instructional Materials Vocational Related English." ERIC, 
HD 065 655, July 197I, 275 pp. 

Prepared by Oklahoma State University's Department o? 
Vocational and Technical Education at Stillv/ater, this 
preliminary draft of instructional mat-rials has an 
English curriculum, offering vocational preoaration 
focused on grammar concepts, selected vocational English 
topics, and the use of resource materials. The unit 
plans contain general and specific behavioral objectives, 
stud-nt activities and teaching orocedure.-j . Information 
Sheets, sfcuucnt v/orx oh^sefcs, tests and ^in;iw?r k3ys aro 
nro7iu-;d. Transpirenclos , sample vooabuLary lists, and 
a v.'id'? range of unit plans are included. 
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Kelley, Win, and Leslie Wilbur. TeachinK in bh. r.n.L..... 
JunLoil_Col]^ Hew York: Appleton-Century-Crofts , 
1970, 295 pp. 

Pertinent to business education (po. 70-71), specialists 
feel that laboratory . work in business courses is the best 
method, or the most needed method, of teaching. Includes 
an up-to-date bibliography of /!03 items (pp. 265-28'}). 
Landrith, Harold F. Introduction^ 

College. Danville, Illinois: Interstate, 1971, 321 pp. 
Collected and synthesized research on the Junior college 
Medsker, Leland L. The_Junior^^ 

Hew York: McGraw Hill Book Company, i960,, 367 pp. 
Part Of the Carnegie Series in American Education, this 
Is a study Of some seventy-six junior college Institu- 
tions in fifteen states. The study includes an overview 
Of the two-ye.r college move.-nent, summarising its history, 
Its strengths and weaknesses. It summari.es the success ^ 
of transfer students in colleges and universities. It 
treats everything-from the lack of policy formation. 
Planning, and professional direction, the need for greater 
research about the students to the need for more evaluation. 
Major problems foreseen are included. Info.^mation on ' 
faculty opinion concerning e.mphasis on vocation education 
is included (p. 18I ff). 

i-iea.3ker, Leland L. "Proo^raf-i on rn-r. n,,.-- 

rxep_rat,ion for Busmeso In Junior OniL^c-os 

m}i£^tJon_oU^^ ^^^^^ ' 

Book Company, 1959, pp. 638-66I. 
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The large nufnber of students enrolled in t^ransfer^ 
terminal 3 and adult business programs in junior colleges, 
together v/ith the successful record of former junior- 
coil3se business students, indicates that these institutions 
will play an increasingly Important- part in this field in 
the future. A greater amount of articulation than nov/ 
exists is needed between two and four-year colleges in 
identifying the requisites of possible transfer and terni-- 
nal programs. In both types of programs cognizance must 
be taken of the individualo role in society and of the 
growing complexities of business which place a greater ^ 
emphasis on social understanding than on skills, 
'lillard, Richard hi. -^The Role, Responsibility, and Function 
of the Community Colleges in Occupational ISaucation," 
ERIC, 2D 063 936, June 1972, I8 pp, 

A speech presented to the Community College Seminar in 
Pifcchburg, Massachusettes , the thesis is that the major 
function of education should be to prepare students for 
a vocation. Implicaoions for the .junior college are included, 

•lonroe, Charles R, Profile of tho Community Colle'^e: A H and- 
book, San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1972, 435 pp. 
Ficcommended as a text for junior college seminars by 
Clifford Erickson of San Mateo Junior Colioge in Sduca - 
tio nal Studies (3: -1:257, 1972), 

;ordln, i)ivid G., and Stuart 'lorton, ''An h.n;llsh ComoosiLlon 
Sequence for a Community College." t£RIC, £>[> 051 80?, 
V^e.y 1970, 137 pp- 
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Recommendations result from an experiment to allay high 
failure rate in traditional freshman English composition 
courses: (1) Development of a composition course for 
students v/ho are above the remedial level but not yet 
ready for the usual freshman English j .(2) sxtension of time 
and careful structuring of composition courses for some 
students; (3) use of beginning lessons as a practical 
orientation to college; consideration of male atti- 
tudes toward the courses; (5) granting partial credit for 
slower paced courses; (6) careful selection and scheduling 
of instructors; (7) assurance of stability of testing 
and piacenent conditions before a long-range experiment 
is begun. Complete questionnaires and tables are included. 
Ontario Department of Education (Toronto), "EnrAish, Grade 13, 
Curriculum." ERIC, ED 013 219, 1968, 13 pp; 
The guide is divided into four sections: aims, developing 
individual studies, objectives and activities, and 

^ suggested texts. Outlines of methods and lists of 

behavioral objectives are included. 
Pfister, J. W. "'Teaching Business Education Progress in Two 

■ Year Post Secondary Schools." Business Education Forum . 

27 (December 1972) 39-^2, 

From St. Petersburg Jynior College, the author says that 
students are asking for relevant courses and the definition 
of relevant courses is thooe that havo i-oal m«rinlnr; in 
terms of job preparation. .All business courses meet ! hi.'? 
test for relevancy. We looks at th-2 mony pro-.rams whifi'i 
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have arisen in business education to see (1) why fchsy have " 
developed, (2) hov/ they function, and (3) the benefits 
that are apparent in them: college programs for the deaf, 
teaching of her disadvantaged students, coo^-work experi- 
ence programs, extended campus programs. 
"Report of the CoWttee on Junior Collge Curriculum 197I-72." 
ERIC, ED 065 112, July 1972, 76 pp. 

An eight-member committee of the American Accounting 
Association ]ooks at the following topics i - the role of 
.the coiiLTiunity college in higher education, accounting in 
the community college, and articulation problems concern- 
ing community and senior colleges. Findings included: 
there are sufficient employment opportunities for graduates- 
of two-year accounting curriculums to justify such programs; 
no special accounting curriculum was recommended since 
flexibility for meeting local needs should be maintained; 
cooperation between two and four-year colleges should in- 
clude counsGling students to take only one year of account- 
ing in Che junior college; there needs to be continuing 
communication between two and four-year schools. A biblio- 
graphy is included to encourage and facilitate research. 
Reynolds, James W. The Junior Collerre . Kew York: The Center 
for Appliod Research in Education, Inc., 196b, 111 pp. 
Covers the junior college in hir,her education, its educa- 
tional purposes, its curriculum, ity 3 u.1_>nt/, ^.nd student- 
per-jonael program, its professional oiaff, ins ad.-niniot.rati ve 
ori5ani:;ation, its plant ami finance, its stani-jrds, and its 
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prospects for the future in the United States. Also 
Included is a bibliography (p . 105). 
Rhodes, James A. Alterna tive to a Decadent Soni..v . Indianapolis 
Howard W. Sams and Company, Inc., The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 
1969, 108 pp. 

The ex-governor of Ohio, though proud of the progress we are 
making in Ohio, says that our educational system is a hun- 
dred years out of date because it is locked in to:: the teach- 
ing of subjects and bows to the snobbery of a limited 
group. Turning out millions of unskilled and untrained 
graduates, the schools, he feels, must either train the. 
student for a job or fight him in the streets. He proposes 
the increased development of technical programs. 
Richardson, Richard C, Clyde E. Blocker, and Louis Bender. 
Governance for theJP wo-Year Colleo:e . Englowood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972, 2^15 pp. 
For university governance, the authors recommend the par- 
ticipation model which has as its goal the development of 
cooperative relationships among all members of the college 
community. Significant among the suggestions in the bcdc are 
outlines of community functions, criteria for faculty 
evaluation, and steps in a governance procedure.. 
Rodgers , ' l^^ry Columbro . New_Dogign in the Toachin-. of Rn.i... 

Scranton, Pennsylvania: International Textbook Co., 1963, 
18^1 pp. 

Associa-.o Professor of English and Edacation at Trinity 
College, '.-/ashington, D. C, th.. author view; the tp.chL,„ o^' 
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English in its total context from kindergarten through 
graduate school. Dv/isht Burton calls it "the most care- 
ful definition of the structure of English yet to emerge... 
the book is worth the serious attention of prospective and 
practicing teachers of English and of all students of the 
English Curixuluni. " 
Roueche, John S., et al. ''Accountability and the Community 
College: Directions for the 70's." ERIC^ ED 0^7 671, 
1971- 

This report contains an accountability model for any 
community college. Case studies of accountability devel- 
opment at various junior colleges are cited. 
Schrupp, i4arold ^. "A 'Career Ladder' A^pproach to Junior 

College Curriculum. ERIC, ED 051 8l5, *^lay 1071, 30 pp. 
More attention should be paid to the buildinq; of "career 
guidance and career curriculum programs v;ith exit points 
that enable students to seek employment and/or to continue 
their education.*' Some of the best ^'career ladder" 
programs are tha federally sponsored Mew Career programs. 
A number of California .junior colleges involved in this 
program are listed and the details of their programs 
described. Guidelines given for construction of a "career 
ladder" curriculum: (1) Identify specific titles of jobs 
that are availcible; (2) apply a job analysis to tne occu- 
pation; (3) organi^^e th-^ ^iurriculum to r.:>fl.}ct: spocifio 
bohavio^'Al objectives; (^1) develop eva'.uation cri':eria; 
(5) drrvoiop bhe curriculum, Sxamplorv of p.^oc;r-Mn:'. with 
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related employment possibilities are listed for: human 
services, municipal services, accounting, agronomy, 
aerospace drafting technology, agricultural business, air 
transportation, commercial pilot, air tran3portation (gener- 
al), architectural technology, civil technology, environ- 
mental science technology, marine lab technology, journalism 
and induo trial drafting. 

Sohuck, Robert F. ''Revitalized Curriculum for Business Education 
Clearing House , ^5 (September 1970 32-36. 
The author notes that "nev/'^ approaches to curriculum sug- 
gest really very little that is new. He proposes some 
real innovations: (1) a continuous progress program that * 
will challenge all students in terms of their own poten- 
tial, offering opportunity for acceleration of high-ability 
students, providing a program that v;ill promote a desire 
for study in business education and arouse curiosity; (2) 
three diTferent instructional programs: a one-year general 
education, a three-year pre-professional pro]n:ram, and a 
three- or four-year vocational program (through the high 
school level). Advantages include: (1) student programs 
v/lthout regard to specific time segments; (2) a flexible 
curriculum to permit individual advancement; (3) individua- 
lised Instruction; (^) courses graduated according to the 
levels of difficulty. 

Shugrue, rsicl-.ael ?. En^Jish in a D-i^cade of Chan^ ^'^■ Mow York: 
V/estorn Publishing Co., Inc., 196^3, 2Cn! -Dp. 
This volume on t:iie teaching and learning jf ;%n^,llan revie;;:; 
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and assesses a decade of change and innovation vital to the 
intellectual and aesthetic health of a technological, 
materialistic, impersonal society, it surveys trends in 
the preparation of teachers of English, the English curric- " 
ulum at all levels, and patterns of school, and college organi- 
zation. Pages 133-37 deal v/ith the two-year collese. 
Shusrue, Michael F. '^Teaching .English in the Junior College: 
Findings fron, a National Study." Educational Dic....,^. 
(October 1970) 51-5i|. 

Hr. Shugrue summarizes findings from a national study by 
the Modern Language Association, the MCTE and the AAJC in 
.1970. This is a condensation of an arti-cle in the Junior 
college Journal (XL;8-12 June 1970). Reco.u^endations : (1) 
•IHvo-year college English departments must e:camine goals 
continuously: (2) meet needs of student, fro. a .ide variety 
of educational, social, econoniic, cultural backgrounds by 
offering hun^.ane courses, (3) instructors must be active in 
determining educational goais; (/!) instructors ...ust continue 
their professional growth, (5) departn^ent chairmen ..ust have 
authority to be educational leaders and spokesmen for their 
faculty; (5) departments .must develop effective ways to 
use teaching aides and assistants; (7) graduate departments 
Of English must initiate and support urograms which will 
preoare qualified two-year college En:;iish instructors; 
(3) public, private, and Institutional funis uu.t orov.ld.. 
•«5upport for fur-ch.. research into the t.a.hln, .ml loarnin- 
of :-;n,;lish in the two-year collofje. ' 
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Silberman, Charles S. Crisis In the Classroom . Hew York: 
Random House, 1970, 552 pp. 

This book is a result of a three-and-a-haif-year study 

comrr.issioned by the Carnegie Corporation of Mew York, 

Our most pressing educational problme, he says, is "not 

how to increase the efficiency of the schools ad colleges; 

it is how to create and maintain a humane society." V/e 

have failed if our children, though they learn to read, 

grow up to read only the tabloids and movie magazines. 

Our Job is to make music, arr, and poetry experiences that 

they will enjoy throughout their lives. Of particular 

interest to the English teacher are pages 175-179^ among '•others, 

regarding the failures of educational reforms in English 

curriculums . 

Taniguche, Bessie. "A Study of Curriculum Development and 
Trends in Business Education Department at Kapiolani 
Community College for 196i!-70." ERIC, ED 0^12 'UlJ , 1971. 
This study focuses on the subject area of English, mathe- 
matics, accounting, shorthand, and typewriting at Kapio- 
lani .Cor.jnunity College in Oahu, Hawaii, The author traces 
these areas in the business education program. As the 
college evolved from a technical school to a caiprehensiva 
junior college subject matter taught in these courses has 
tended to emphasise the more practical needs of the non- 
transfer business student. In addition, somo basic Enj-llsh 
and math courses are now offered by the busin^os d-partment. 
There is a trend toward thematic rather than cingie subje-jt 
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matter ^orientation and increased developT.ent of indc?pendent 
study opportunities, and a greator emphasis on involving 
the st^idents in the teaching-learning process. 

Teel, J, V/. "Freshman English in the Age of Revolution; New 
Left Bias," i-iational Review , (May 26, 1972) 586-7+ 
So-calied relevant texts on the market for modern classes 
in freshmen English are seen by Mr, Teel as forts of 
appeasement of the "barbarian at the gates," He includes 
recommendations of texts which make an honest attempt to 
bring all sides of each issue. This is an unapologetic 
defense of the traditional liberal arts education. * 

Trudinger, Paul. "Patterns of Diversity and Unity: Pedagogical 
and Curricular Reflections and Suggestions." Journal of 
General Education , 20:1 (April 1973): 50-60. 
On Page 59 the author recommends guidelines for curriculum 
in tiie /O's: (1) Any curriculum to be appropriate for our 
times must allow for the individual concerns, the intellect 
ual and emotional commitments of each student to find ex- 
pression, (2) Any such currbulum must also reTlect the 
real concerns, hopes, and sources of inspiration of socieLy 
(3) Whatever curriculum content is decided upon in light 
of these tv;o_ concerns , the issues must be dealu with coT.pre 
honsivaly from the points of view, whether or not they seem 
to b'o conflicting. The part studied must b<: cloariy :,2t 
witnin the contsxc of the whole. 

"r-sn 'Major Eluucational E7enr,s of 1972." Educ atlonaj 'Jo ri'/.ons . 
Win':er 1072-73, p. lO'l, 
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(1) The Education amendnients of 1972 in Congress; (^) 
new leadership in HSV/ and U. S. Commissioner of Education; 
(3) Creation of the National Institute of Education; (i!) 
Lov/ered enrollments and teacher surplus; (5) heated-up 
busins issue; (6) veto of educational bills nationally; 

(7) n.erser in New York of two rival state teachers groups; 

(8) NEA in crisis; (9) school finance in Rodriques School 
finance case from Texas; (10) year's controversial book: 
Christopher Jencks ' study of factors that make a differ- 
ence in the lives of American children and youth. 

'••Two Year Colleges: A Shorter Way to Good Careers." Good 
Housekeeping, 175 (September I972) I88. 
, From 1960-1971 these junior colleges have ri^en from a total 
of 673 with 650,000 students to 1120 v/ith 2.7 million 
students. Thi3;|article sees as their mo5t exciting feature 
the increased emphasis on career training pro^ram.s. The 
variety of career programs at almost all of the two-year 
colleges includes secretarial science, business adminis- 
tration, electronic technology, data processing, para- 
medical programs, and public service programs. 
Weiss, Edmond. "PP3S in Education." Journal of Genral Kduca- 
tion, 25 (April 73) 17-27. 

Tne author argues strongly in favor of Pianning-Prorrrammin-- 
Bud?- ting Systems for education over claims that the aporoach 
is "totalitarian," -dehurnanizing, - impo^albly hard to do." 
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IV . Vrn y? For Business Vocations 

Boyer, .-lar-oia A. "Cooperative V/ork-Experience Educational 
Prosram in Junio Colleges." ERIC, ED 0«2 '455, October 
1970, pp. ■ ■ 

Puolished in the Junior Collet-e Research Revlev; (October 
1970), the values of the cooperative work experience 
programs in the junior colleges are viov/ed from the 
standpoint of the students college, eniployers, and 
conununity. Next, the promotional rosponslbillty of 
both the program's advirosy committee and the individual 
program coordinator are investigated, followed by a look* 
at program arrangements at Rock Velley Coilore (lilinds) 
coop-tech program with forty local industries and the 
Colleve of San fiateo (California) T/A traininc; program 
and the potential of combining the traditional police 
cadet training system with a college education. Dlffl- 
culclGs include: student supervision, relevance of work 
experience to course work, scheduling conflicts, finan- 
cial reriuneraticr, and placement. Lookinr; to the future: 
San -iateo and Orange Coast Junior College Oistricts in 
California have received federal and private support 
to provide a national demonstration mod-sl for junlor- 
coilogo coop education, 
r-unch, John. "i-le-Joployment Is Mo-ded in Basln-ss iiducation. " 
The ;^al:ince Sh-eet , 53:8 (.lay 1972;: ^'i ■;-iil+ . 
In 1 .uirvey of 500 business firm." in Oharloc to , ::-)r'ch 
v>.-.u:na (a r-turn of -l?;^,), "r. nunj-, ''^nLi-d the hi -h- 
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est ranking needs among clerical workers, three out of 
five of which are concerned with communicaaons : (1) .-ram.^a- 
(2) good work habits, (3) office etticuette, (i!) business 
vocabulary, (5) composing correspondence.' Recomir.endations 
are included for a cooperative orogram between the business 
and English departments at the high-school level. 
3urt, Samuel M. "Education and Industry Can Make a Great Team!" 
Today's E ducation , 59 (December 1970) 34-36. 
Director, American University's Business Council for Inter- 
national Understanding Program, Washington, D. C; , the author 
says industrial leaders are more anxious now than ever 
before to help schools because of their traumatic experi- 
ences in hiring and training large numbers of so-called 
disadvantaged youths and adults. They have found these 
people to be efficient not only in job-seekin- and job- 
retention skills but also in the basic fundamentals. They 
have found it necessary to give this type of education. Mr. 
Burt's research identifies more than fifty types of volun- 
teer i.ndustry involvement with school<i as follows: (i) 
Improvement of instructional programs in classrooms, shops 
and labs, (2) participation in work-study programs and 
curriculum revision, (3) preparation of job placement and 
career guidance information, (Is) assistance in professional 
growch programs for teachers and recognicion incentive 
programs, (5) provision of administrative luonarfciye ' 
sorvloes (6) participation in the schools' o'lblic relation-^ 
activities and (7) opening of industrial facilities to 
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schools and (8) donating materials and financial resources. 
"Careers and the Community Colleges: A Symposium." American 
Education, 8 (March 1972) 11-30. 

This report^ of a symposiu.m contains the following articles: 
S. P. Marland: "Career Education and the Two-Year Colleges," 
William A. Harper: "This Way to the Jobs," Patrick D. .".inith 
"Reorbiting Aerospace Technicians/' Jeffrey B. .nelson's 
"Two-Year College Teachers in the Making/' Jeanette Ingold: 
"where handicaps are Forgotten," and "Support for Two-Year 
Colleges." 

Chandler, W. P. "A I.ot of Learning is a Dangerous Thing." Harvar 
Business Review , 50 C-iarch 1972) 122-31. 

An anonymous satire poking fun at business men who are pro- 
posing a humanities curriculum, this piece is really an 
argument; in favor of the humanities approach as it shows 
how such a broad education would make the business man 
chan:'3 his values—a real danger therefore for industry! 
If he had a broad education, the businessman would not 
be satisfied with his being a slave ro indust.'^y. 
■•'College-Iiducated Workers, 19b3-30," Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin 1676, Washington, D. C. 20210, i'.-.'O. 
.i\nalyse3 factors that will affect the supply and demand for 
collcne .gaduates during the 1970 's, examines the job outlook 
for woinsn college graduate",, Drev.Lows the exnectod manpower 
sltu-:'.':ion for . jcu^atio-u rer:uLrln- cor.--,- or Juniov^- 
GOli-r.e triinin". :iay be ox'UJrea for .j: n,.'- c^;ny fro-n the 
Bureau of Labor otatinvioo , Ocouoat ion il "JutloDk Hervi-ce. 
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^'Communication Survey of Business." Busines^j^c^^ 
October 1972, p. 39. 

This review of a doctoral dissertation from the University 
Of Wisconsin by Richard C. Hansen reports a sunmary of the 
rindings: Businessmen and educators tend to agree on 
course content and objectives of communications prepara- 
tion for business stuints at the collegiate level. 
Businessmen ranked the teaching of speaking and listen- 
ing skills much higher than educators, however, as well 
as problem-solving skills, 
culver, Gordon P., and Elsie M. Jevons, "A Career in the Seer,- 
tarial Occupations." Business EUucatInn .-n^ 1572, 
pp. 3-6. 

An important article for counseling in secretarial programs 
it covers the nature of the work of secretaries, oppor- 
tunities, preparation, qualifications a.ad sources for 
additional information. Copies of this article are 
available at minimum est in large quantities from 
National Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, M. V/., Washington, D. C. 20O36. 
DeCarlo, Charles R. , and Ormsbee v/. Robinson. Education in ' 
Business and Industry. New York: Center for Applied 
Research in Education, Inc., 1966, 118 pp. 
The authors- book is based on the premise .hat bU3in.3s and 
industry can survive and prosper only by maintainlns con- 
tinuous educational progra.ms . This m.ans drastic changes 
lie ahead for business anJ industry and It rn.ans that edu- 
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cation of the youag must be changed. Schools, they say, juat 
equip the student with the tools to so on learning. 
"Devil's Advocate." Mewsweek , 79 (March 27, 1972) 84+. 

Tnls is *a review of the anonymous "A Lot of Learning is a 
Danger<5u3 Thing" (q.v.), the thesis of which is that today's 
typical executive is no risk-takinc; entrepreneur or inno- 
vator, but a plodder— intelligent, industrious and virtuous, 
but basically uncreative and content to make his compsmy 
his life. "If their education must be truncated to ensure 
this, then let us harden our hearts..." 

Dillon, Margaret H. "World's Secretaries Seek Career Develop-^ 
ment." Secretary , 32 (December 1972) 18-23. 
A CPS, Ms. Dillon recounts her experiences at the First 
International Congress of Secretaries in October and November 
of 1972. Ideas she presents include: The qualities impor- 
tant to the secretary are discretion, reliability, ability 
. to make personal contacts, dependability, innovation, 
working morale, mental flexibility, sense of humor. 

Do.mer, Batty J. "What Business Educators Can Learn from 

Metfibds Employed in 9u3iness Trairing Programs Developed by 
Members of the Business Community." Journal of Business 
Education . 46 (January 1971) l65. 

The purpose of the author's study at Sunset Illf^h School, 
hayward, California, was to dets?mine whether applying 
methods and t'schniques devolooed by the buslnesG coTur.unlty 
would work in the business education classes. Findings: 
(a) advice from people in industry for whioh the student 
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was being trained proved helpful; (b) arrangements to use 
commercial businesses for labs proved successful; (c) 
cooperation of parents has proved to be an essential ingredi- 
ent to the success of the educational -business programs* 

"English Spoken Here." Newsweek, 80 (August li}, 1972) 28. 

This article deals with the growth of the English language 
in China* Because its international contracts are expand- 
ing, China needs all the foreign-language speakers it 
can get to serve as Interoreters , tour guides, and diplomats* 

Goldman, Ivan G., ^'Secretaries Get a Break," Cincinnati Enquirer 
June 24, 1973, I, 11- 

Reprinted from the Washington Post , this article states that 
in Montgomery County, Maryland, the word "secretary" has 
been banned from job classifications in the county govern- 
ment. Hereafter, the 250 persons now known as secretaries 
will be dubbed "administrative aids," in an effort to 
combat sex discrimination and the channeling of women 
into traditionally stereotyped duties, 
Oryder, Robert, Gary Ragsdale, and Helen Leight* "Accountability: 
Office Procedures The Balance Sheet , 5^:3 (Movember 1972): 
106-07- 

Includes an excellent plan for a student activity useful in 
businesij English class in the junior college: studirts 
prepare a questionnaire and a cover letter and go into 
the cornnunity to conduct a survey of businessmen about 
preferred skills and personality traits for office workers. 
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Harlachar, Ervln L. The Community Dimension of the Community 

C»llep;e . Englewood Cliffs, Mew Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1969, 140 pp. 

Report of a study by American Association of J.unlor Colleges 
t6 (1). be of value to new community collages desirous of 
Inaugurating a program of community services and to 
existing Junior colleges, (2) to contribute toward clos- 
ing the gap between what is and what ought to be In com- 
munity college programs of community service, and (3) to 
provide the basis upon which a major position statement of 
the AAJC regarding the community services function of the 
community college. * 
"If They Just Don't Seem to Get Your Message." Changing Times . 
24 (June 1970) 39-40. 

A writer for Kiplinger contends that business experts esti- 
mate that 80% of bad management decisions are the result 
of poor commurfcation. He cites barriers to good communi- 
cation in this article and gives advice on ways to improve: 
establish a climate of understanding; adopt the attitude 
of listening as well as speaking; demonstrate open- 
ndndedna.. 5; try to predict the impact of your remarks; use 
common sense; learn more about the values of a group from 
their publications; test the reactions of your audience by 
inquiry about their understanding of it; put lengthy in- 
structions in writing, r.ivlng the receiver a chance to 
study what was said; use simple and direct lanc^uage , and 
watch your semantics. 
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Klein, Joseph F. "Adequately Trained Secretaries; A foJbw- 
up Study." Balance Sheet . 50 (March 1969) 292-3+. 

Prom Herkimer County Community College in Ilion, New York, 
the author presents the findings of a survey to determine 
whether students are being prepared for tasks they actually 
perform on the Job: how, out of 179 graduates (112 responded), 
graduates were found to be more than adequately trained In 
the junior college for their Jobs. Major activities of 
office workers are (1) taking dictation and transcribing 
(major activities), (2) composing at the typewriter by^ 
3/4 of the respondents, (3) half of them took dictation 
over the telephone, (4) one-third transcribe from record- 
ing machines, (5) typirjg includes tabulation and statis- 
tical work, (6) changing typewiter ribbons, (7) more typing 
from rough drafts was recommended, (8) make carbon copies, 
(9) filing, (10) copiers, (11) handling mail, (12) 
making appointments and reservations, (13) records of 
callers, (14) prepare packages for mailing, (15) compil- 
ing information for reports. A secretarial grammar course 
had been offered by the college: 83/. thought it adequate. 
The other 12% thought they needed more preparation in punc- 
tuation and 72,1 wanted more office-style dictation. The 
author recommen(|3 follow-up studies for all programs. 
Larsen, Hov/ard B., and Jean Hunter, eds. "Desinninf^ a Modal 
for Community College Placement Proceedings of a Career 
Placamsnt V/orkshop ERIC , ED 056 686, 1971, 29 pp. 
A discussion of the ideal coraponants in developing a 
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guidance-oriented community college placement service 
resulted in a felt need to first clarify the role of 
pltoeraent in community colleges and then to have further 
iMfrkshops to (1) develop the ideals discussed, (2) suggest 
methods of Implementation, (3) develop further goals and 
objectives, discuss problem areas. 
Leatherslck, Glenn J. "Alleviating the Court Reporting Shortage." 
Junior College Journal . 42 (May 1972) 32-31. 
The author suggests that the secretarial departments offer 
a court-reporting option. He recommends that second-year 
students who have attained a speed of 120 wpm should be ^ 
^ offered the option. Starting income in up-state New York 
ranges from $6500 to $3500 (May 1972). Opportunities 
available are of three kinds: court, hearing, and free- 
lanoe. 

Martin, Thomas B. "Twenty Ways to Build Good Business- 
Community Relations." Balance Sheet . 53 (October 1971) 58-60. 
Professor of Business Education at Illinois State University 
at Normal, the author provides ways the teacher can promote 
better community understanding of the total education 
program: (1) Provide publicity concerning your profes- 
sional activites and programs offered by your department J 
(2) engage in informal discussions with members of the 
business community in the conduct of day-to-day personal 
transactions; (3) support a planned visitation to the 
school's business education department by leaders in the 
local business community; m) accept their invitations to 
speak to community groups; (5) conduct coinmunity surveys to 
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determine local business practices, employment standards, 
and business equipment in use; (6) create an advisory 
oommlttee of business leaders of the community to assist 
in cxirrlculum development and revision; (7) encourage 
student organizations sponsored by the business department 
to invite leaders in the business community to speak at 
scheduled programs; (8) express an interest in and recog-^ 
nize the accomplishments of members of the business com- 
munity, etc. 

Mohre, A. "Writing Reports for Business." Writer's Digest s 
52 (June 1972) 22-2A. 

Writers who have not reached a fully professional status^ 
often need a source of pocket money. Such writers may work 
at part-time Jobs such as writing research reports for 
business and industry. This article gives advice on the 
requirements, and how to go about getting employment. 
"Opportunities for Community Colfege Graduates." School and 
Society , 98 (November 1970) 396. 

The June 1970 graduate of a two-year occupational program 
probably had better opportunity for employment than the 
Ph.D; the percentage of placement was over 90:^ and the 
salaries better than average according to Kenneth Skaggs, 
Coordinator of Occupational Education Program Development, 
American Association of Junior Colleges. The {greatest 
demand appeared to be for persons trained for work in 
health fields. Sampling does show clearly chat there 
continues to be a need for certain kinds of technical 
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■ .anpower and that the necessary training can be provided 
▼1-a two-year co.-mnulty college programs. 
Orange. Linwood E., "English: The Pre-Prcfesslonal Major." EilIC, 
it 061 276., 1S7^ 19 pp. 

Callable from NCTE, im Kenyon Road, Urbana, Illinois 
61«01, Stock #17957, this essay provides documentation that 
training in English and literature, particularly at the 
college level, is Invaluable in preparation for futures in 
law, medicine, and business. Information is based on 
a recent, private survey. Among other findings, the study 
pointed out^that nearly every' student who enters college^ 
to prepare for a busienss career is advised to follow a * 
highly restricted curriculum; yet employers are dissatis- 
fied with managerial employees who specialized before they 
achieved a well-rounded education. Applicants with. a 
college English background are hired by industry to fill 
positions in two broad categories: (l) editing, technical 
writing, and other positions which directly utilize this 
educational background, and (2) sales, marketing and 
other positions tha^ require logical thinking and the 
facility for exact communication. A list of representative 
positions and the type of organization that utilize them 
and hire English majors is given. 
Plunkert, Lola. "Medical Record Technicians and Clerks," Occu- 
E2tlonal Outlook Quarterly, winter 1972, pp. 21-22. 
Eraploynient as a medical recoi^d technician who assembles 
and files all medical reports is defined here, its qualifl- 
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cations, training, placef'3 of" employment, employment outlook' * 
and earnings. Required (jourses include biological science, 
•edical terminology and record science, business management, 
tnd secretarial skills. The Accredited Record Technician 
•xanlnaflon must be passed. Details may be obtained from 
American Medical Records Association, John Hancock Center. 
Suite 1850, 875 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 6O6II. 
"Reforming Vocation-Technical Education." School and Society . 
98 (February 1970) 73-7^. 

A report published by Educational Facilities Laboratories, 

» 

On the Way to Work , noted that the President's' Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education charged in 196S that the ' 
educational system v;as slow to meet the chan,p;lng needs of 
both students and Industry. Of high school graduates who 
do not go on to college, only a fifth have been equipped 
by trade and,. Industrial courses to work at a craft or 
white-collar Job. Women are offered few occupational 
programs. Students are being trained for unimportant, 
outdated, or irrelevant occupations and many students are 
not being prepared for the probability that they v/ill make 
six or seven Job changes over a lifetime. The roport 
recommended reforms: facilities in early grades; 
pre-vocatlonal training; an occupational commitment during 
hich school years; an interdisciplinary approach in hi^h 
school; Job placement services and follow-up studies; greater 
flexioility in school programs, and sc'nedulos; elimination 
of s.3naration between vocational and academic programs. 
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articulation between high schools and Junior colleges, use • • 
of school facilities, kitchens, offices, for example, in 
occupational training education. Outstanding vocational 
, , schools are listed. 

"Reporting to Government How Paper Work Swamps Business." U. s. 
News and World Report . 72 (May 29, 1972) 96-97. 
Reasons are given here that the small businessman can't 
afford to hire employees: too much paper work is required 
by the government for each one. A firm with 50 to 60 em- 
ployees has to fill out 75 to 80 government forms a year, 
some several pages long. The Senate is .Investigating the 
paperwork problem. Government insists things are improving 
but this report indicates excessive paper work required 
by government causes unemployment. ' 
Rogers, David. "Vocational and Career Education: A Critique 
and Some New Directions." Teachers College Record . 74:i| 
(May 1973): 48il. 

Vocational students in community college "seem to have the 
highest net monthly earnings, followed in order by post- 
secondary technical schools, vocational high schools, and 
academic graduates with general curriculum sbudeftts last. 
. A recommendation in the same study (p. t}98) was that the 
community college either work closely with secondary 
schools, the latter offering the basic liberal education 
and the former the technical skills, or that the community 
colletiG offer both vocational and general academic education. 
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-Snyder, Pred A., et al. "The Employment of Career Graduates." 
BWC, fii) 117, 1972, 100 pages. 

Available from Harrisbiirs Area Community College, 3300 
Cuneron Street, Harj^lsburg, Pennsylvania 17110, this U a 
folKm-tip- study .to (1) investigate the a.ptlvltles of .thase 
Ifadnates and (2) to obtain opinions from graduate* and 
Uieir employers about their education and employment. 
Questions were sent to H05 career students, between 1966 
and 1970 and to their employers. Response ^roni questionnaires 
was 78.5!! for graduates; 70% for personnel offlcersj and. 
B6% for supervisors. Findings include (i) 705 of the 
graduates were employed full time; (2) 90% found employ 
mant in their area os specialisation; (3) over half 
continued their education after graduation; ('0 the 
average salary was over $o90o' yearly; (5) employers pre- 
ferrsd graduates to have spclalized training at the college; 
(6^ graduates evaluated their coop ',/ork positively; (7) 
the large majority o^'ifradua^es rated their education 
at the community college as superior or sood, with 90.'J 
stating that they would recommend the college to persons 
with interest in their field. 
"TV vs Print," Newsweek , 76 (November 2, 1970) 122-23. 

Dr. Herbert Krugman, a Mew York psychologist who does 
cornmunlcafcions research for General Hlectrlc, has given 
supDort to .Marshall McLuhan's iconoclastic views that print 
is a "hof- medium. TV a "cool" one. Secretaries readln.^ 
ads and watching TV ads were used in the research. His work 
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has Implications for the v^/ritins of advertis-iment • 
**This VJo 3slieve About the Sxpanding Leadership in Planning 

Role of Buoineso SUucators in Developins Vocational Programs 
in Cooperation v;ith Other Vocational Educators and General 
Educators/' Business Education Forum > 23 (April 1971) 3-9. 
This is a statement by the Policies Commission for business 
and Economic Education, sponsored jointly by National Busl-- 
ness Education Association and Delta PI Spsilon, It names 
eleven responsibilities of business educators: (1) Analyze 
manpower needs; (2) plan programs in cooperation with 
personnel concerned with business and industry and agri- 
culture; (3) provide common experiences for vocational 
students; (4) participate in planning common programs of 
teacher education; (6) participate in the assessment and 
evaluation of a total vocational education program; (7) 
Join other vocational services in promoting Interest 
in the total field; (8) participate In educational research; 
(9) assist in jianning a total program of career information 
and guidance: (10) cooperate with education personnel 
in other schools; (11) assist in developing effective 
instructional media. 
"Vocational Education: More Emphasis Required.'* School and 
Society , 98 (March 1970) 136. 

The American system of vocational educatton ^>ets bad marks 
from the national Ad^^feory Council on Vocational Kducabion 
in its first annual report. The Coun^^il cited as a root of 
the problem the national prejudice against vocational traini 
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The P^deral Government invests $14 in the nation's universi- 
tl«s for every $1 which goes tov;ard vocational education. 
Tit 6Q% of high school students do not receive training 
b«y"«nd high school. The bulk of our graduates leave school 
ill-prepared for useful work. Intellectual snobbery must 
be cured. The report suggests that programs begin in 
elementary school with talk about Jobs and the value of 
work and that high schods include released-time programs 
for job experience. 

Walton, Patricia Anne. "A Comparison of Business Correspondence 
with Principles Found in Business English Texts." Journsfl 
of Business Education . 47 (May 1972) 341. 
As part of the M.A. study at San Diego State College, the 
author asks: are the principles of letter writing found In 
business English texts follov;ed in actual business corres- 
pondence? She analyzed 33? pieces of business correspondence. 
(1) Only 4.9? of the letters were free from mechanical 
errors. (2) Most frequent errors v/ere: incorrect method 
In setting off words and phrases and clauses; unnecessary 
words; more than one thought to a sentence; other findings: 
the principles of good letter writing found in business 
English texts are not being used by a majority of writers 
of business correspondence-; more letter writing instrus- 
tlon is needed in the areas of psychology, grammar, seman- 
tics, and punctuation. 

Wiesman, 'ialtor. "Effective Communication." Vital Speeches . 
^ 36 (September 15, 1973) 723-25. 
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NASA Space Plight Center in Hunts ville, Alatjama, Internal 
_ Communications Coordinator gives advice for increasing 
communication effectiveness, especially for supervisors. 

(1) Hang loose; be prepared to face the unexpected^ 

(2) be willing to put yourgelf in the ot^er person's shoes; 

(3) listen to the causes behind the other's actions 
(<W be persuasive in order to be believable. 

(5) To be believable, we must be credible. 

(6) To be credible, we must be truthful. 

Withey, Stephen 3., et al., A Degree and mat Else? New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1971, 11? pp. * 
The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education has sponsored 
preparation of this report. The foreword by Clark Kerr 
sunarizes the findings: Individuals who go to college 
tend to be more liberal and tolerant, more satisfied with ■ 
their Jobs, more highly paid, more thoughtful and deliberate 
in expenditures, more likely to vote and participate, more 
informed about current affairs, flowever, college attend- 
ance also gives greater accent to certain problems: pjionga- 
tion of youth, generational conflict, conflict between the. 
college group and the non-college group, opposition between 
the liberals and the conservatives. 

'Write Letters That Say What. You Mean." Changing: Times . 26 
(June 1972) 18. 

A Klplinp;or v;rlter gives advice about letter writing?: ^et 
to tho point fast, put what you want in the first paragraph. 
Keep the lan^uas^ simple. Treat your reader as you ',tuld like 
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to bo treated. Keep your letter noat. 
Zapfel, Helen. "Advisory Comnlttees." Balance Sheet . 52 (May 
1971) 3^^-^5. 

Prom. Neumann High School, V/illiamsville, Mew York, the 
author believes that the business teacher should avail 
himself of free talent that is readily available to him— 
an advisory conunittee of local businessmen. Ideally such 
a comraittee v;ould consist of a cross section of represen- 
tatives of different types of businesses. Advantages: (1) 
a current outlook; (2) Specific technical information; (3) 
source where teachers can obtain in-service training, etc. 
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V* How? Teaching. Learning;. ?33tln<^. Svaluatlr Pegearchlng 
A. Clasaroor'. methods and activities 
Barrios, Alfred A. "Self-Prosrammed Control: A New App.roach 
to Learning [Junior College]" ERIC, ED 061 92^, 1972. 
This paper, presented at the American Association of 
Higher Education, Chicago, March 6, 1972, introduces a 
prosram for dealing with two affective detractors from 
l^al^Tlng (1) a negative attitude toward school and (2) 
personal problems. In a trial use at East Los Angeles 
College the program has shown that attitudes toward school 
have been modified positively by a 250? increase in 
Brovvn-Holtzman scores and that the occurrence of personal 
problens has dlmlniSed as indicated by a drop in V/illoughby 
scores from the 72nd to the 33th percentile. Actual ira- 
provernent in grades and numbers of units completed were 
found to correlate with the affective changes. The ease 
of implementing the program and various ways of inexpen- 
sively incorporating it into the school curriculum are 
also described. 

"Basic Applicatbn Programs. Set 1 (15 Programs); Set 2 (19 
Programs); Set 3 (12 Programs)." ERIC, ED 052 610, 1971. 
The programs in these three bookets are designed to demon- 
strate how the computer can be applied to the oroblems of 
many disciplines. The problems and the corresponding com- 
putor programs are, for the most part, quite simple. The 
lanr.ua^e 3ASIC 1$ used for all programs. 
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3aly, Jeanstte. 



Word Processing and Its Inpli cations on 



Stenosraphy," The Balance Sheet . 5-'>:7 (April 19?3) 292^92^, 



the author presents the implications for business educa- 
tion: make v;ay for an unprecedented demand for machine 
transcribers; stop preparing numbers of shorthand writers 
and concentrate on quality. 
Berry, Elizabeth. "The Unit Process." ERIC, ED 0^19 200, 
March I963, pp. 357-66. 

The unit process is an outgrowth of the John Dewey philo- 
sophy that reflective thinking and problem solving are one 
and the same. A method of teaching based on problem sol^t- 
ing, the unit method permits students to formulate and 
answer questions significant to their subject fields. This 
essay contains an Illustration of the unit method of 
studying newspapers. 
Bose, Arnola C. "Bone Up on Punctuation." Secretary . 31 
(March I97I) 1^-18. 

The author quotes one authority, admittedly among many, 
for punctuation rules, which she presents here in outline 
form, followed by a punctuation quiz to check one's under- 
standing of punctuation principles. She uses as reference 
Gavin and Sabin's Reference Manual for Stenop:raphers and 
Typists , Gregg, 1970. 
Brsndel, Leroy and Herbsrt Yengel. Changing ilethods. of Teachinf; 
B usiness Subj ects. V/ashin-'iton, D. C. : National Suslnc-ss 
Education Association, Yearbook .Mo. 10, 1972, 337 pp. 



Providing a h1 



s'cory and definition of "word processing. 
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Covers all subject areas of business education: basic 
business, consumer economics, business law, business princi- 
ples and management;, economic, narketin^, distributive 
•ducation, office education, organii^atlonal plans, post- 
- •econdary programs, and the Key to Success in Meertlng Chang- 
ing Methods of Teaching Business Subjects. Especially signi- 
ficant to the teacher of business English is the chapter 
entitled "The Communications Teacher'* (p. 334 ff). The 
authors state that a trend of the 70 's is toward individualized 
instruction. 

Brendel, LeRoy. "Programmed Materials Teach English Usage, ^' 

Business Education Forum , October 1971, pp. 24-25. ^ 
Mr. Brendel of V/est Hempstead High School, Mew York, v/rites 
of the increasing importance of programmed text-workbooks 
In business English, spelling, and punctuation, their 
success depending upon the willingness of the teacher to 
leave ''center stage.'* The use of programmed spelling 
end English usage drills can produce better shorthand tran- 
scribers in shorter periods of time, he states. This- 
article gives advice in the use of programmed Instruction, 
the diagnostic pretest, resource files, supplementary 
materials, overcoming problems of procrastination among 
students, setting up end-of-narking-period standards, etc. 

Bronholt, JoAnne M. , and Edward L. Iloufjhton. ''Individualised 
Video Shorthand Instruction.*^ The Balance Sheet > 53:3 
(.lay 1972): 32^-3. 

Thr^u? r^i-^oups make th2riSGlvco known in shorthand Classens: 
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(1) the top group with photographic memories who write 
beautifully; (2) th5 miudie group, alower and less imac^i- 
native; (3) the stono-ranher-misfits who usually drop out 
before the end of the quarter. The unanswered question: 
Could these stenographer-misfits make progress if they 
have a chance- to proceed at their own rate? 
Calvin, Allen D., ed. Prop;ramm8d Instrn^f^i nn . Bloomlngton: 
Indiana University Press, 1969, 250 pp. 

Of interest to the business English teacher in the junior 
college would be the first four chapters, including essays 
on programmed learning in spelling and reading, and Chapiter 
.10.,: ."The Use of Programmed Instruction in Adult Education" 
and Chapter 11, "Programmed Learning and University Instruc- 
tional Services." 
Chrlstenoen, G. Jay. "Data Co.mmuniations : Rationale for En- 
richment in Business Com.-nunication, " Jaurnal of Busin.... 
Comrnunlcations. 7; 2} (Su.mmer 1970): 17-2^1. 
The author predicts that in the next twenty years written 
communications as we know them will disappear.' it takes 
too long to write a business letter. Carbon copies are 
already obsolete. The report writer cannot compete with 
computer print-outs. But man and machine are inextricably 
linked in data communications. He prooosos courses of 
action; 1. Curriculum planners can create a course in 
datii communications for at least one semester. 2. Thoy can 
include data co.-nmunicatioas in two or three claos periods 
as introductory mat^rM by communications professors v/ithin 
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business conmunieations courses. 3. Communication theory- 
courses should include entira units on data conmunications 
lie includoo a course outlins for Ifumber 1. 
Collins, L. n. "Word Processing .in' Business Education," Business 
Education Forum , iiay 1973, pp. 29-32. 

Mf . Collins, IBM Office Products Division, Franklin Lakes, 
New Jersey, defines word processing, admittedly as not new, 
as the combination of verbal ideas, written documents, and 
other information which make up an organization's total 
communication system. Implications for teachers: "We 
should make certain that the basic skills in listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing are developed as early as » 
possible in any educational program. If a student's record 
indicates language difficulty, business communications or 
language training should be provided, Basic skills in 
speULng, punctuation, and grasnmar should be included in a 
functional mode, 'ieaknessss in these areas tend to prevent 
progress in typev;riting and other business courses, 
Connolly, John J,, and Thomas Sepe, "Do wStudents Want Individuallzed.- 
Instruction?" ERIC, ED 063 931, July 1972, 32 pp. 
A limited supply of this document free from Clearinghouse 
for Junior Colleges, 96 Powell Library, UCLA 9002*}. The 
purpose of the study was (1) to measure student acceotance 
of the concept of Individualized Inotruction, (2) to iden- 
tify positive and negative factors of individualized in- 
struction as oercflived by students, and (3) to identify the 
characcoristici of students selsctin*^, individualised and 
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traditional mathods. Random samples of students from Har- ' 
ford Coromunity College, .Maryland, participated in the first 
phase of the study and samples of students from three other 
local colleges were added to the second phase. The result 
of these studies indicated that only 50? of the students 
sampled preferred individualized model to the traditional 
approach. V/hile a majority of the students indicated a 
preference for almost all the characteristics of individual- 
ized instruction, including self-pacinc, emphasis on the 
individual, and grading based on achievement of objectives, 
they preferred teacher rather than student control of the 
learning situation. Negative reaction may have been strong 
enough to reject individualized instruction. " Implications 
of the study are included. 
Cordry, Beverly C. "An Experimental Study Comparing Two Methods 
of Teaching P.enedial English." ERIC 050 095, 1970, 9.7 pp. 
Available only in xerox copy from University microfilms, 
P. 0. Box 175^, Ann Arbor, Michigan U3106, this study was 
devised to compare the main effects of two methods of 
teaching remedial English-programmed and traditional live 
instruction methods. The experimental group (73) studied 
the fundamentals of English grammar and usage outside the 
classroom by means of programmed text, with class time 
- devoted to discussing assigned readings and writing para- 
graphs. The control groups (87) received in-class instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals of -n,,llsh ,ran.mar and U3a.,e from 
•mimeographed copies of materials designed by the experimenter, 
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also discussing readings and writing paragraphs. At the ' * 
end of the semester the English Usage portion of the ACT,* 
Form lOA, was administered to both groups. No statistical 
differences were found between the two methods. 
Gronle, Barbara, "Reckon with Your Readability." Today's Seore- 
tarjr, February 1973, pp. 24-25. 

The. author provides hints for the seor*tarjr • s . improvement 
of reading skills, assisting the person with average college- 
freshman reading rate of 250 wpm to improve to the desirable 
rate of-ilOO or 500 wmp, to improve both speed and comprehension. 
Davis, Mary Alice, and Sara Corhett. "Self-Paced Individualized 
Instruction in Secretarial Science." The Balance Sheet / 
5^:4 (January 1973): 159-60+. 

This article is helpful to the faculty who change from 
traditional classes to self-paced individualized Instruc- 
tion, open-ended with a gradinir system based on mailabriity; 
fees of $10 monthly plus books Include tutorial assistance 
in a lab situation in Junior-college secretarial Instruction. 
"A Directory of Self-Instructional Materials Used in the Junior 
college."' ERIC, ED 053 720, 1971, I'll pp, 
A limited supply avaiible free from Clearinghouse for 
Junior College, 96 Powell Library, UCLA 90024, this direc- 
tory is a compilation by subject matter of self-instructional 
materials prepared by instructors who are specialists in 
each field. 

"Education Huat Relate to a Way of. Life." Educational Digest . 
36 (October 1970) 3-11. 
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Condensed from Chapter 7 of Automation and Society , a • ' 
report of the first annual Georgia-Reliance Symooslum on 
Autoraation and Society, published by the Center for the 
Study 0/ Automation and Society, Athens, Oeorgia. The 
panel discussion on which this chapter is based was chaired 
by Ralph 'i. Tyler and surrunarized by Professors Ellis Scott 
and Consultant Roger W. 3olz: For the first time in history 
every man needs communication skills, verbal skills, and 
the capacity to learn and relearn. Individual choice will 
largely determine the direction in which enterprises will 
move; we must ask, then, what people will want from an 
affluent society. Right now, it seems, the desire 1^ for 
more health services, more educational services, more 
recreation. Educators are giving Increasing consideration 
to cooperative education. Perhaps education can be applied 
to ''profesLonalize low-status occupations in the production 
and service industries. Make schools relevant. Do some- 
thing about compulsory education lawsj minimum wage laws, 
child labor laws, archaic educational units; question 
of federal/state relationships, train teachers for new 
technologies and implications. Expect pressure from 
Industry during the next decade, 
wards, Keith J. "Students' Evaluation of a Business Simula- 
tlori Gams as a Learnins Experience."' ERIC, ED 053 142, 
Dece-nber 1971, H pp. 

:iinet.7-nin3 businsss eiucational ntuients in an ir.troductory 
business course in Junior collate answered a questionnaire 
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after playing a semestep-lon^ game, Resuls support the 
claim that games are self-judging, increase student moti- 
vation, and Increase student understandin?; in areas related 
to the game, but not the claim that Games have special value 
for low-achievins students, . The students' evaluation of 
the ^ame experience was positively related to their under- 
standing of the instructional reasons for use of the fjame. 
Pagan, KJ'.vard R. , and Jean Vandell, eds. "Through a Glass 
Darkly: Classroom Practice in Teachinf;; English 1971-72." 
ERIC, ED 053 215, 1971, 103 pp. 

Available only from NCTE, 1111 Kenyon Road, Urbana, Illinois 
61301, #00867 i the' document is a collection of essays 
espousing various methods of teaching English • Polarized, 
the educational alternatives that we face are systems 
approach versus the human factor. It is concluded that 
systems approached can be adapted to our classrodms based 
on the structures used in many of the articles in this 
document. 

Fisher, Edith S. ''Trick Method of Teaching Business Enjjlish." 
The Dalance Sheet , ^9 (December 1967) 151-53+. 
B'rom Powelson Business Institute, Syracuse, the author 
presents a novel technique for teaching English usage. 
She Delieves that if students have not mastered complicated 
rules in the study of Eno;lish, we must find other means. 
She propooec teaching i^tudents tricks to use .vhen thoir 
iinow^l-^JG- ^rammnr failo them: v;ho/v;hom can be 

tau^;ht by trick, subatituting he/him. Her study of the 
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U30 of this method resulted in significanc student improve-* 
mont with the use of the trick method for who/whom Instruc- 
tion. Students ac;:nov;ledt;ed greater interest than in 
trying the memory of rules mei;hod once a2;ain. 

Plesch, Rudolph. Why Johnny Can't Read and V/hat to Do about It > 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955, 222 pp. 
The "teaching of reading is too important to be left to the 
educators," Mr. Flesch says and addresses this book to the 
fathers and mothers rather than to educators. His proposal 
to forego the look-see method of reading instruction in 
favor of a return to the phonics system has had implications 
for teachers of English. Mr. Flesch was trained as a lawyer 
in Vienna, came to this country in 1933, took a PhD at 
Columbia, and taught at NYU. He has served as a consultant 
on readability for the Associated Press. 
Fortescue, Priscilla. "Breathing Life into Business Communica- 
tions." Journal of Business Education. , 46 (April 1971) 291-92. 
Prom Grahm Junior College, Boston, Massachusetts, the author 
presents the thesis, business communications classes need 
not be a bore. She asked students to describe a person 
who is "chronically bored." Their definitions of "lazy," 
"no enthusiasm," "no imagination" led them to be reluctant 
to admit boredom. :Jext she has a word project to inteKBt 
them in looking up and learnins new v;ords. 

Geddes, Vivian. "Individualized Self-Paced Sngll-.h." English 
Journal, 61 (March 1972) -'513-^6. 

Chairman of the Engliah Department at Orangovale, California, 
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the author describes Individualized Self-Paced Learning 
Paokases, which are teacher developed learnins units usln^ 
diverse- media, beginning with a pretest, a progress self- 
t«St, and a post-test. She provides the titles related ' 
to Ensllsh sl^iUs. The packaged approach allows the wide 
Fmnge of individual differences to function uniquely. Major 
objectives have been to improve attendance patterns, student 
belief in himself, to improve his attitude toward schol and 
to raise his achievement levels. Attendance has increased 
Though gains on standardized tests did not increase, 
student evaluations of the program were positive and rewarding. 
Green, Helen H. "Today's Communications in Clerical Practice." 
Business Education Forum . (FpH ma r.y 1971), pp. iij_i6. 
The author, from Michigan State University, provides sugges- 
tions for student activities to reinforce (1) concepts 
concerning communications (2) listening as a tool of com-" 
raunication, (3) word power and the importance of word 
choice, and (4) small gnup communication. 
Hershey, Gerald L. "V/ord Processing: A Mew Concept for Office 

Educators?" The Balance Sheet. 5^:3 (November 1972) IOO-03+. 
Of interest to the Junior-college business Sngliah teacher 
is the description of the new name and Job description of 
the secretary: "word processor." Use of automatic type- 
writers has brought about the new system. Emphasis on 
a command of grammar, spellin-, punctuation, and sentence 
structut-e is even greater because most of "word processing?" 
will be from recorded media. Ability to listen carefully. 
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and to follow directions well are essential. 
Mill, Louise A. "Business English is Creative." The Balance 
Sheet, (April 1963) 3^*7-^3 +. 

from Capitol Hill High School in Oklahoma City", the author 
describes a seven-week project for business English classes 
to create their own business, appoint officers of the 
•rganlzation, design their own letterhead stationery, 
and write letters selling their product. She recommends 
the use of the unit for the spring quarter when interest lags. 
Johnson, Robert A. "Computer Communication," Journal of Businass 
Communication , 8:3 (Spring 1971): 39-16. 

Executive Vice President of Data Transformation Corporation 
of New York, the author discusses such matters as man-to- 
computer communication, computer-to-computer communication, 
and computer-to-man communication. Hovi conjouters work and 
how they communicate are the subjects of this article. He 
predicts the development of languages that will let the 
machine detect and perhaps even correct human errors. 
McColley, Jean, and Tom Ilemmens. "The Use of the Dictating 

Machine to Individualize the Terichins; of Composition Skills." 
ERIC, ED 0^3 2ill, 15 May 1970, 58 pp. 
In an English class and writing laboratory, dictating 
machines were used to increase skills of composition. 
Fifteen out of 100 used machines in regular class work; in 
lab, out of 70 volunteers, 35 were taught by tutors, 35 by 
oictatins tapes with tutor assistance as needed. Tutors 
discovered that bj usinp; o-eparsd tapes and the dictating 
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machines, they could teach three times as nany students as * 
they had befcrs. Machines "were also helpful in givin? them 
various Insights and va-e also helpful to non-lab students who 
used them for review. Although lab students usin;=; the 
. machines did slightly less well on evaluation of final 
composition than lab students not usinjs the machines, the 
machines were thought to be helpful In bringing recognition 
of the oral quality in writing and in establishing habits 
of independent study. 
McMurtry, David C. "The Modern Office Concept ?^olds Program.'! 
Business Edcuation Forum . February 1972, pp. 1^1-16. 
This article contains excellent sugestions for student 
activity projects for learning the -.ncept of the "office," 
as more than a "place" or a "means to an end." 
Menges, Paul P. "Effective Techniques for Teaching Business 

Communications." The Balance Sheet . Hj (March 1966) 292-9^1+ 
Prom University of North Dakota, Grand Porks, the author 
makes some helpful suggestions to aid in making business 
English and communications class interesting : (1) Assign 
a research report as a term project, based on the student's 
interest; (2) select one of the former students to serve 
as a reader; (3) help students with writing problems that 
occur in their daily lives; (ij) role play the dictation of 
letters; (5) create game situations (have students select 
negative words such as communism, war, Viet -.iam, hate, 
kill, etc. and have them write sentences In a positive 
manner using the key word they have selected, e.p;,). 
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Me also recommends a gradiris schedule as well on a point " * 
tyatem with a raaxinum of 800 points. 
••*inan. Phyllis. -Round Out that Secretary." American Voeatlon.l 
^Wnal > ^6 (January 1971) 88-89. 
• Instructor at Markesan High School. Wisconsin, the author 
d^acribes the way she prepared her secretarial students for 
their unusual but common duty as secretaries —arranging 
for the Office party, on the. grounds that a seventeen or 
eighteen-year-old girl is not paticularly welcome in supper, 
clubs. They visited supper clubs in a group and learned the 
ropes from club managers on how to arrange for the office 
party. » ■ 

ffotestine, Ronald E. "Business English in and out of the Office." 
Journal of Business Education . 47 (January. I972) ll|7-i|8. 
From Mifflin County School District, Lewistown, Pennsyl- 
vania, the author presents a program to encourage the stu- 
dent to broaden his business and cultural horizons through 
good reading and improved communications" both oral and 
written. He suggests ways to include reaulns into the 
business English coarse that has neglected that aspect of 
education: he should select reading materials from periodi- 
cals that meet his needs and interests and be required to 
report on them monthly in a typewritten report. Mistakes in 
grammar would lead to classroom discussion or review. The 
student may have to report orally for two ourposes: (l) to 
demonstrate, his sales ability and (2) to serve as a book 
preview for other studcitns. Other ideas are included for 
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ifrltlns assignments In business English class to broaden ' * 
both his cultural and business horizon. 

Oakley, K., and W. Richmond. "A Sjfstematic Approach to Commercial 
tnd Clerical Training." .ERIC, ED OHk 569, 1970, 101 pp. . 
Available only ^'ron Pergamon Publishing Company, Fairvlew 
furk, Elcsford, Usm York 10523, tnis publication analyzes 
a sys.ternatic approach to training following the steps to be * 
taken: the analysis of training needs; development of effici- 
ent instructional techniques; preparation of course material, 
use of analytical method training, and advantages to be 
gained; clerical work measurement; methods for recording 
training and measuring the cots; and commercial apprentice- 
ships—minimum requirements and advantages. The last chapter 
presents a list of useful publications, films, film strips, 
and- organiations. 

Packard, Robert G. "Do We Have to Do What We want Today? Struc- 
ture in an Open Classroom. " Teachers College Record . 71 
(May 1973) 553-57. 

The author makes a plea for a return to structure in the 
classroom before the student start embarrassing us with 
the question, "Do we have to do what we want to do today?" 
Perkins, W. E., "Programmed Materials Teach Punctuation." Business 
Education Forum . October 1971, pp. 22-23. 

Mr. Perkins, of North Texas State University in Denton, sees 
punctuation as one of the greatest single challenges to the 
leacher of stsnosrapher and secretarial students because re- 
search Indicates that punctuation problems require approxl- 
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mately 3/U of the total training time required by all the 
En,^il5h fundanentals and that punctuation errors often 
account for as high as 755 of all transcription errors made 
by stenographer students. Because programmed instruction 
cuts learning time about one-third, he recommends it for 
punctuation training, indicating that the most efficient use 
of any Instructional tool results when the teacher is in- 
complete control of the learning environment as organizer, 
facilitator, and manager of the learning process. He In- 
cludes a formula for rev/arding students on a percentage- 
gain basis, as the student Is encouraged to compete with 
himself rather than with the rest of the class. 
Rudolph, Evan. "The Business Communications Lab: A Procedural 
Method of Teaching." Journal of Business Communication ^ 
10 (Pall 1972) 5-18. 

Objectives of a business communications lab; (1) to pro- 
vide each individual with an awareness of communication 
concepts which are integral to the cjjtimum effectiveness 
of an individual or group which operates v/ithin a business 
or organisation; (2) to provide each individual with an 
increased understanding of the process of technical and 
procedural communicallon in an organization; (3) to orovide 
each Individual with the onporfc-ulty to Improve his ability 
to function as a comr.unicator in several of these contexts; 
(^) to provide each individual with insights into th3 
various comiimnication strategies which will help him er.nloy 
more effectively the devices in communication media, etc. 
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Sharpe, llollie S. V/. "How to Take Minutes of a Business Meeting, " 
The Balance Shaet , 5'l:'l (January 1973): 172-73. 
This article is helpful to the business English teacher who 
wiches to include a unit on the writins; of minutes. [Why not 
teach this the -first day and assign a student in class to 

t«ke minutes of the class proceedings, to be turned in the 

J, 

following day?] 

Sheldon, M. Stephen, and Young Park. "A Directory of Self- 
Instructional Materials Used in Community Collego," 2nd ed. 
ERIC, EO 066 156, 1972, 278 pp. 

Available from UCLA Students Store, 308 VJestwood Plaza, 
Los Angeles 90024, packages herein were contributed by 
Junior college instructors, compiled here by the editors 
and listed according to the subject matter. 
Slay, Alan Lee. "A Comparison of the Effectiveness of Programmed, 
Handbook, and iion-Formallzed Grammar Instruction in Remedial 
College Freshman English Compsotion," ERIC, ED 0il2 760, 
1968, 85 pp. 

A Ph.D.. dissertation available from University Microfilms, 
300 N. Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan I»8l03 (Order # 69- 
16,043). Sixteen subjects equally matched on SCAT, age, 
sex were given three approaches to grammar: (1) formal 
Instruction based on a traditional grammar text (control 
group); (2) discussion of the clays 's writings as viewed 
on an ovarhead projector without formal instruction (first 
experimental group); and (3) use of programmed grammar 
text (2nd experimental group). No statistical' difference 
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of cignificance v/as determined In writing skills among them; 
Indicating that the three methods were equally auccesiiful* 
TWe study also pointed out the need for better instruments 
for measuring writing skills, especially for the two-year 
collese student, 
Svara, Ponald. "Elements of Individualized Instruction* " 
ERIC, ED 062 817, April 10, 1972, 50 PP- 

A paper presented to the Association for Educational Communi- 
cations and Technology Convention at Minneapolis stated that 
no common definition of "individualized instruction" has been 
agreed upon. The author surveyed thirty community and Junior 
colleges who claimed to be using this method of instruction. 
It was learned that most programs prescribed objectives, 
partially set the time for classes and partially set the 
location of the media used. The programs did not agree on 
the location of evaluation of student progress, limits of 
the test time, or the rate of accomplishment. 'Tables show 
characteristics of the various programs. Suggestions for 
Incorporating these elements into the program at Moraine 
Valley Community College conclude the document. 
Tonne, Herbert A., Estelle L. Popham, and M. Herbert Freeman. 
Methods of Teaching Business Subjects ^ 3rd ed. St. Louis: 
Gregg Division, IloGraw-Hill Book Co., 1965, 488 pp. 
Although no chapters are included for business Slnglish or 
cojir.unicationG , the bool: shows *;he teach3rs not only hov; 
to present material but wny. 0*' interest to the business 
Enf?;lish teachers are statistics presented (p. 3) on the 
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enrollment figures for business subjects at the high- 
•ohool level: 50,000 in business English as compared with 
1,500,000 In Typing I, 330,000 in Boolteaplns I, 300,000 
ill' "Shorthand I, Office, Clerical, and Secretarial Practice, 
General Business Education, and Business Arithmetic. 
Ranking lower than business English in numbers of students 
were Cnnsumer Econoinlcs, Coop. Of flee and Store Training. 
Figures are from I960. 
Wagoner, George A. "Individualizing Instruction: l^fhen and How." 
Business Edcuation Forum . May 1973, pp. 27-28. 
Prom the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, the author 
Identifies a few specific instances when individualised » 
Instruction should be considered for use in business educa- 
tion and how it should be directed or administered: when 
a wide range of abilities or interesLs is present, when a 
wide range of prerequisite knowledge is present, when 
irregularity of attendance occurs, when students enter 
claseas at various times, when a class has a small enroll- 
ment, and when a topic has been found in previous years to 
be difficult through other methods. "An instructional 
system is individualised when each student's character- 
istics play a major part in the selection of objectives, 
materials, procedures, and time." 
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HQ^^? Teaching, L earning, Test ln,.^, Evaluating, Researching , Cont, 
Testing and Evaluatlnp; 
B.11, R. DerMont. "The Risky Business of Classroom Testing. 
Bualness Education Forum . October 1972, pp. 8-9. 
Prom Brlgham Young University the author relates gQcd test- 
ing to accurate evaluation of student progress. He Includes 
criteria to evaluate tests. 
Braazlel.- William P. "Criterion-Referenced Tests: Some Trends 
and Prospects." Today's Education . November 1972, p. 52 +. 
The author presents the advantages of Criterion-Referenced 
Testa (CRT) over normative-based tests (NBT): (l)CRT permit 
direct interpretation of progress; (2) they, facilitate In- 
. dlvidualiz^ Instruction; (3) they eliminate a situation 
where half of American school chlHren must always be below 
the median; (H) they are usually short summative tests; (5) 
they eliminate pressures on teachers to "teach to the testJ'; 
(6) they enable teachers to compile a comprehensive record 
of the child's development. Disadvantages of CRT: (1) Re- 
porting systems vary; (2) further work must be done on 
construct validation, whether the given test items are 
measuring progress accurately; (3) comparison performance 
of school districts are not yet available; ( i!)materials 
must always be available to the studant if tests are to 
be valid. 

Brendel, LoPoy. -'UslnB Author Preparod Tests as Take-Hona 
Assignments/- Business Education World . 50 (January- 
February 1973) 2-3. 
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In order to make tests qgree with course objeatlves, the • • 
•uthor recommends that a good testing program do^^the following: 
(l^y Induce and encourage the student to learn; (2) be accepter^ 

t]he student as part of the learnj^ .pattern; (3) reinforce 
•pd reflrt'e ftflrrect learnings; (4) provide opportunities 
for the student to show that he has learned from the errors 
revealed by a single test; (5) help the student to organize 
the essential meanings of the material covered and thus help 
him prepare for the written test; (6) serve as a student self- 
teaching device and help him to recall, review, refine, and 
reinforce; (7) test for functional knowledge; (8) define 
a working-togetherness between the teacher and student ;► 
(9) be valid and reliable; (10) pinpoint student and individual 
strengths and weaknesses; (11) provide a basis for determining 
the full learning potential of the individual and class. 

• "Using Author Prepared Tests as Take-Home Assls^n- 

ments." Business Education World . 50 (March-April 1970) 9-11. 
In Part II of an article begi^n the month before (q.v.), 
additional favorable outcomes to take-home of author-prepared 
tests hre g.lven: (1) more provision is made to help the 
student than sayins "study for the test/' (2) tests indi- 
cate the essentials to be learned; (3) it lowers the 
anxiety level about tests; (4) the student will make better 
use of his time; (5) no student need be held back with the 
class; (5) removes the traditional challenf^e of a duel 
between stuint and teacher; (7) avoids the inclusion 
of teacher's "'pet items (8) th ' bugh the student crairs. 
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he is more likely to be cramming on the essentials of . ^ 
the course; (9) tlc?e is no more playing hide and seek 
about tests. 

Buethe, Chris. "Testing, Testing. . .1, . . .2,. . .3'' The Clearing 
House , 43 (May 1969) 536-38. 

A defense of teacher-made classroom tests, the author en- 
courages each teacher to develop a good pre-test for 
every unit taught to determine where students are. It 
will also communicate the behavioral objectives and tell . 
a student what to study. The author defends teaching to 
the post-test to determine whether specified behavioral 
objectives have been achieved. An interesting suggestion 
about handling student challenges of answers; give him 
one week ^to supply proof for his assertion. Such a pro- 
cedure will encourage research. In essay tests, encourage 
students to spend 20% of his allotted time for outlining. 
Burns, Ruth Ann. ''The New Goal, in Education: Schooling for 
Real Life.*' Parents (January 1973) r PP* 46 
The author describes one result of the Now Jersey legis- 
lation in 1970 of a Career Development Program of continu- 
ous education in real skills and crafts from K through 12, 
under the direction of the New Jersey Division of Vocational 
Education. According to this study, children under this 
program were shown to make better use of their free time, 
are nore individualistic, have better muscle coordination, 
havo ^nore self-confidence. The governor of iMew Jersey is 
reported as saying the program has made school exciting 
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because It Includes interaction amons the students and 
provides the Joy of discovery. 
3uz2ell, Charles H. ,and Sophie S. Hollander. "Occupational 

Wucatlon: Schools Without Failure." Intellect . 100:2339 
(Pebruary. 1972) : 97-99. 

Associate Comraiss loner and Senior Supervisor for Resource 
Development, Division of Occupational Education, Department 
of Education, Massachusetts, these authors report on, that 
state's universal occupational education program: the accent 
is on the world of work and such training Is rapidly gaining 
recognition in the 77 state-aided industrial and vocational 
schools. Annual per-pupil cost for vocational education ^ 
l3 $1500 per pupil as compared with $800 for a general 
education. Over 50,000 diffaent performance objectives 
will be programmed for sequential learning, elementary 
through secondary levels. Each of the 50,000 behavioral 
objective printouts represent a complete lesson unit foi? . 
both teacher and learner. Each printout will list the 
prerequisites to learning the task. The learning environ- 
ment on each printout lists tools, media, motivational 
devices. The teacher is the facilitator in the process. 
The learner is led from concrete task to abstract statement 
of general truth. Each printout with the teacher's signa- 
ture on it becomes certification of "mission accomplished," 
a skill refined and salable in the marketplace. 
'jDfisn, Arthur. "A Procedure for Aasessins Students' Ability to 
Write Compositions." ERIC, ED 043 1971, I8 pp. 
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Tills investigation developed a procedure for scorinn; EriR- • - 
llsh compositions that would be simple enough for use 
by course instructors with minimal statistical assistance, 
and still yield data that would allow sound Inferences re- 
garding student placement procedures and assessment of In- 
structional effects, T;venty-one instructors from fourteen 
Junior colleges developed a scoring key that Included nine- 
teen dichotomous criteria and learned to use it reliably. 
They collected pre- and post-compositions from students 
In their classes during the first and last weeks of the 
fall semester, and scored the compositions v/lthout their 
knowlns the student's name, course level, institution, • 
or whether the composition was a pre- or post-sample. 
Comparing class means, significant differences were found 
between remedial and transfer groups and between pre- and 
post-test performance on item clusters relating to "content" 
and "organization," but not on "mechanics." The procedure 
was found to be feasible for use in departmental studies. 
Cook, Marth A., and Herbert C. Richards. "Dimensions of 

Principal and Supervisor Ratings of Teacher Behavior.'* 
Journal of Experimental Education ^ 41:2 (Winter 1972): ll-l^l. 
Study conclusions were that in order to eliminate the "halo 
effecf'and bias from teacher evaluations that they be done 
by several evaluators who report diverse points of view 
rather than to ask a single evaluator to jud[;o on a variety 
of scales . 
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Dllworth, Cathy. "Word Teasers." Today's Secretary , a rec;ular" * 
feature: 

EJcaiaolea: October 196?, p. 11: "Using Prepositions Correctly" 
and "Spelling a. S. Cities"; I^ovember 19, 1967, p. 19: 
■"Conunon Writins Faults" and "Whoever or VJhomever" usage; 
December 13, 1967, p. 13: "Pronouns and Antecedents" and 
"Misused Verbs'; January 15, 1968, p. 15: "Pronoun Case" and ' 
"Spoiling'; etc. These may be used for classropm drills or 
usage checks. Each test is preceded by the governing prin- 
ciples . 

Oixon, John. "Criteria of Success in English." ERIC, ED 05*1 I75, 
1969, 59 pp. * 
Available only from Honorary Secretary, NATE, 5 Imperial 
Road, Edgerton, iluddersfield 10, Yorks, England, this work 
includes the question^ English teachers must ask in evaluat- 
ing examining methods : (1) Does the naterlal assessed 
represent a fair sample of a sound English course? (2) 
Does all this material derive from a significant and worth- 
while use of English? (3) Are the methods of assessment 
varied enough to cover the whole range of a candidate's 
abilities and potentialities in English. Because it is 
new the Criteria of Success in English Exam (CSE) offers 
the opportunities for major change. Active and interested 
teachers can shape the examination from the start. The 
content of the exam can be seen as a sampling of the fna1.n 
experiences of English lessons. 
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Ebelj R. L. ^Case for True-False Tejc Items." Educational 
Plgest s 36 (October 1970) 47-50. 

Hfe author states that reason suggests md ojcperionce con- 
finis that truo-false tests can yield valid measures of 
•ducatlonal achievement. Arguments for their validity: 
(J) .Essence of educational achievement is the command of 
useful verbal knov; ledge; (2) all verbal knowledge can be 
expressed in propositions; (3) a proposition is a sentence 
that can be said to be true or false; (4) the extent of 
a student's command of a particular area of knowledge is 
Indicated by his success in Judging the truth or falsity 
of propositions related to it. Research on the reliability 
of various forms of testing supforts the conclusion that^ 
good true-false tests are not vitiated by guessing. Educa- 
tors should be encouraged to experiment in their own teach- 
ing with this potentially valuable tool for the neasurement 
of educational achievement. 
Gold, Ben K. "Evaluation of Programs [Junior College]." ERIC, 
ED 048 3115, 1971, 20 pp. 

A p?iper presented at a conference sponsored by the Compensa- 
tory liducational Project Coordination Board*, Texas College 
and University System in Austin, indicates evaluation should 
be a process for collecting information to make better decisions. 
The author discusses four planning stages to evaluate programs, 
(i) Ascertain tn^ decision areas of concern; (3) select the 
appropriate information-gatherln^? Instruments ; (3) collect 
and analy;5e data ^^ell In advan^j:.^ of decision making deadline; 
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(i») r-^port findings to the decision naker in a form easily 
understandable. Rsforencos on the subject of evaluation are ' 
of fei*ed. 

Gpldenbsrg, Miriam. "V/ord Teasers." Today's Sacretary, a 
regular feature: 

Principles and tests that may be used in business English 
classes; e.-., October 1972, p. 8: "Subject and Verb 
Agreenienf'j December 1972, p. 21: "Dangling Constructions"; 
Hovetnber 1972, p. 14: "Sound-Alikes , " etc. 
"Goodbye. IQ, Hello, EI [Ertel Index]." Phi Delta Kappan, 
October 1972, pp. 89-9'<. 

Contents of the article are questions and answers in an 
interview with John Ertl of the University of Ottawa, inventor 
of the neural efficiency analyzer, v/hlch its inventor admits 
is not a panacea to replace the niuch abused 10. tests but 
• at least a start in a better direction. 
Hallberg, Albert. '■Pacing the Test: English." ERIC, ED 064 
720, 1971, 21 pp. 

A quinniester course designed to help the students apply the 
principles of effective study in a variety of testing situa- 
tions. Emphasis is on developing such skills as planning 
ways to use allotted time .-/isely, adapting reading rate to 
various types, of test items, identifying types of analogous 
relationships with word attack skills, including recogni- 
tion of Greek and Latin roots and affixes. A resource 
listing of six pages is included in this coarse outline. 
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iardaway, \athilcie. Testing and Svaluatlon In Business gduca- 
tion, 3t'd od- Cincinnati: South-V/e*3tern Publishing Com- 
pany, l^ooj pp. 
^ Thia text includes tha principles of evaluation in business 

education, the development of a testing program, construc- 
tion of test for classroom use, testing practices and pro- 
cedures in the various business subjects, including business 
Jlnglish, chapters on describing a distribution of scores, 
derived scores, grades, and reports of pupil progress, and 
axiparing frequency distributions and statistical validity 
and reliability of tests. 

Hoetcker, James. ''Teaching and Learning Language: ^;Jho Should* 
3e Accountable?" ERIC, ED 060 002, January 1972, 6 pp. 
VJho is accountable for students* learning to read and write? 
V/ays are needed to restructure schools so that teachers 
may reasonably oe hold responsibile for seeing that all 
clinically normal students are able to read and write 
with at least minimal competence. The teacher must knov/ all 
the students and be accessible to their parents. Teachers 
must be given the responsibility for all professional decis- 
ions. Such a teachar-run schod would be accountable to the 
students and their parents. Prior to the reform of the 
present educational system, it is pointed out that everyone 
in a school is accountable for nelpinr^ children learn to 
read and ./rito. 

»r,io::3 jn, 0\;arlaj j. *i'*;'rion*:3 '}rad:) Tnetisoivoo . Today * 5 : •Educa - 
tion , 59 (October 1970) 2^1-25. 

Tht^ aut.ior mak^o a plea for student .>elf-evaiuat ion, de-iictlng 
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the shortcomings in teacher-dominated ?irading process. • • 

He maintains our ineffective system of evaluation has contin- 
ually destroyed student self-conf Idsnce and created dislike 
for subjects v/here lov; grades are received. He believes 
self-evaluation would give them a new vested Interest in 
their eaucation. In most instances he found that grades 
given by teacher and student agree. In no instance did 
the teacher and student grade vary more than one letter 
grade. ''Our primary function in education should 
be to make learning a meaningful experience. If evaluation 
or grading must take a back seat to accomplish this, so. 
be it."' * 
Karmel, Louis J. Testing in Our Schools . New York: The r^ac- 
millan Company, 1966, 112 pp. 

The author answers parents' usual questions about testing 
In the schools. He discusses (p. 29 ff) the portion of the 
Differential Aptitude Test Battery that deals with language 
usage: how well a student can use the English language 
and how competent he is in spelling, punctuation, capitali- 
zation, and choice of words. "Language usage is composed of 
two short achievement tests vrhich measure important abili- 
ties you need to consider along with the other aptitudes 
assessed by the DAT. Spelling measures how v/ell a person can 
spell common English words. Among other things, it is an 
exc2ll3nt predictor of ability to learn typing and shorthand. 
Sentences measure how -well a oer-jon can reco-nise mistakes 
in th3 graitirnar, punctuation, and working of eaov yontsnces. 
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It is among the bost predictors of ability to earn good 
grades in high school and college, "V/hile some careers, 
such as writing and tsachins, call for a hijh degree of 
competence in English, all careers requiring college- * 
level education require good language skills, and so do 
Most office and managerial Jobs in business and industry. 
If you do well on both of these tests (spelling ard sentences) 
and on verbal reasoning, you should be able to do almost 
any kind of practical writing provided you have a knowledge 
of your topic and a desire to write about It, ••.On the 
other hand, a student fairly high in verbal reasoning but 
low on either or both of these two language test, probably* 
can profit from special study or tutoring in English to 
bring his language skills up to the level indicated by 
his verbal reasoning score." 
app, John v., and Rodney L. Bussell^ "Bits, Mybbles, Bytes: 

A Vie./ of Electronic Grading. Journal of Business Communica -' 
tion, 3:2 (Winter 1971): 35-52. 

Commonly usjd essay grading procedures are subjective and 
suTfer from inconsistency and instability. An objective 
procedure, described here, involves regressing a computer's 
measurements on grades assigned by an expert Judge, Results 
of using the procedure on college freshman themes indicate 
oom^i success for ic. 
J lillar, Thomas P. ''Zxporinental Stratogios for the ^\vaiuatlon 
of Ir;^•;ruction/*"^3rC, ZD 153 71?, Au.-U3r lOl'l, ^5 np. 
EAp:?ri:\ontal dosl-^ns addross themselves to two concerns: 
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providing ansv;ers to research questions about controlling 
variance. The latter involves threats to internal and 
•xternal validity. The threat to internal validity con- 
stitutes the greatest difficulty because of maturation, 
history, experimental nortality, and differential selection. 
Examples of eight basic research design paradisms are made, 
pointing other relative strengths of design in maximising 
experimental variance and mirfciizing extraneous and error 
variance. Of most concern is whether a particular instruc- 
tional strategy is resulting in measuring results on the 
part of students. The follov/ing are examples of a success- 
ful research propsal: (1) the development of a clear ^ 
statement of the research problem, including an explana- 
tiion of variate and criterion variables in the study, 
type of relationship between the variables, and the target 
population; (2) Justification for the research approach, and 
(3) development of a statement of operational research 
objectives and/or hypotheses. 
Mar land, Sidney P. Proposal for a* Universal System of Test- 
ing for Job 5ntry,'' Report of the Commission on Tests, Part 
II: Briefs , :iew York: College Entrance ISxamination Board, 
1970, pp. 63-36. 

Receiving endorsement by the ma;I6rity of members of this 
distinguished, scholary comitiicion, the follov/ing recommenda- 
tions './ore made by the author: (1) Take stop^s to increase 
greatly the scope of the C"73 testin;:; pro:;ram to Include 
measurement of student competencies other than thooe reflecte 
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In measures of academic promise for college entrance; {?.) 
undertake initially a major study. Including a pilot 
program to develop appropriate materials and procedures, 
of the feasibility of assessing qualifications and classi- 
fications for Job entry and for post-secondary technical 
training; (3) if the results of the study and the experi- 
ence w5t:h the- pilot program are promising, consider expand- 
ing its functions to serve all high school graduates, in- 
cluding those entering the work force directly as well' as 
those planning to go to colege, and changing its name 
accordingly to "Career Entry Examination Board," or such 
other appropriate name as v;ould accurately reflect its 
expanded cleintele. 
Mollenkott, Virginia R. ''The Open Examination." Today's Edu- 
cation , October 1972, pp. i}9-50. 

The open examination rests on the premise that a test is not 
a trap, but an opportunity for students to discover and 
reveal how much they know. The author suggests offering 
students two choices: (1) v;hether to take the exam with 
text and notebook open or closed, permitting students to 
decide after they see the exam; "the option for open-book 
should be available throughout the exam. (2) Students 
would have the freedom to select from several questions, ' 
choosing two essays out of five or three out of seven 
or el .-lit. Thoje who chocse closed-book exams have yet 
another option: that of abstitutinfs queotiona of their own, 
the advantage boins that students have hhe opportunity to 
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present the course materials in a manner meaningful for • • 
%he.nselve3. ^^e author admits that the open exam may work 
in literature classes far better than in certain other 
»ubj«cts, sucii..^-*tth -or biology, 
Melson,'-Clarenoe H. lleaaurement and P.^uation in ... r.. ...... 

Hew YorK: The Macmillan Coiapan;r,. 1970, 130 pp. 
This book provides the teacher with a convenient source of 
practical procedures for the Improvement of testing and 
evaluation in the classroom. Because instructional objec- 
tives give direction and impetus to currlcular develop- 
ment, selection of instruction, these are discussed as well. 
Course objective^ are shown to play a continuing role i^ 
the construction of a chart of specifications for a test. 
Chapters later in the book deal with both essay and short- 
answer tests. One chapter deals with the use of standazAzed 
tests, and the final chapter is deveoted to the use of 
evaluation as a basis for assigning marks. 
Parker, George O' "A Consistent Grading Plan for Business 
Communications." Journal of Business Sdun;.M nn , i^7 
(February 1972) 199-200. 
• Prom the University of North Dakota at Grand Forks the 

author presents a polnt-system for grading work in business ' 
iinglish class: homework assignments, in-class assignments, 
analytical repots and tests. The number of points a 
student can earn ranges from 3 to minus 3. .The latter is 
given for work not done. 8-6.9 = A; 6.-8-5.5 = 5.n - 4.0 = 
C: 3.9 •- 1.5 = D; Below l.i| = p. 
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Phillips, Prlscilla :i. "An Objective Shorthand Transcription 

Achi-2veaent Test/' Business Sdcuatbn Forum ^ I97I3 ppJ42-^3- 
0 inl:ereGt to the busineas Znglish teacfu^r in this arcicle 
is the inclusion of the significance of spelling in a 
machine-scorable shorthand transcription test. 

Rich, John R. "That v/as a Good Test." The Balance Sheet , 5^:2 
(October 1972)": 62. 

Mr. Rich determined what students thought was a good test: 

(1) It stresses important things; (2) it emphasizes topics 
related to the perspective of the total course; (3) it is 
based on materials relevant to career objectives; (^1) it 
stresses either material covered in class or that covered* 
in specifically assigned readings; (5) it "^is concerned with 
test administration (6) it possesses discriminative quality. 

Rost, Paul. ''Useful Interpretations of Standardised Tests." 
Clearing House , ^7:5 (January 1973): 319-320. 
Teachers need to be made aware of the content of the items 
of standardized tests, not jiS; the scores , percentiles, etc. 
Alternative methods suggested for handling standardized 
test results are (1) to revise the entire testing procedure; 

(2) change the method used for interoretinj; results: analyze 
the test items. A team of three people could present the 
program — a measurement .specialist , a curriculum specialist, 
and a reading specialist. V/e should move away froni uslnj^; 
test v'jcores themselves as labels for studencs and move 
tov;ar:t an approach that Mses test rerralto to Identify scecif 
needs of students. Moving away from achlvement and montal 
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ability testin. and to-.ard a diagnostic test would be a 
raoro positive otep than this. 

'School ;-:irk3 and fleportin-? to Parent- Mof-i^ . 

to .arento. National E ducation As«n^ 

Research Bulletm, n^.^o (October I970) : 76-81. 
This article olTers a comprehensive revlev, of all types of 
nar-.ln,3 ^ystens; the letter-number system, the dual" 
marking syste^.s for achievement and effort; the oass-fail 
systen; check lists; behavior description methods: 
correspondence with parents; teacher/parent conferences. 
More research U needed in the following areas: (1) Should 
the teacher compare the pupil with others or with his own 
ability and progress? (2) v/hat kinds of symbols will ' 
give the parents the picture? (3) v/hafc is the role of 
parents? of the student hl.self? (i,) How may a school 
create uniform standards? (5) v/hat system best motivates? 
(6) What consequences if marks are eliminated? 
iden, William. "Evaluation, the Key to Progress." Balance 
52 (September 1970) I2-13. 
■stab, supervisor of 3uslno« Edcuatlon In Pe.r.sylvanU, 

the author states that evai na^i- ^r, 

wfidc e/aiuaoion means appraisal or ascer- ' 

taining the value of teachlir? in i-h^ -.^ . 

t^eas^ning in the accom.plishments and 

Change, of attitudes of students. If a large number of 
.tudonts fail the test, the test is either not valid or 
r.h. teacher did an unsatisfactory Job of instruction. The 
buslnes. teaohor win ,.,ant to turn to for.^r ctud.nt. to r.oo 
h = .v t.nol,. courses prepared the.-, for their jobs; they will 
. ■•■■•anc to seek advice of buslnassmen as •.■;ell. 
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Shslton, Melda. "Get the Most from Evaluation." Business 
Education Foru.m . 2^^ (Anril 1970) 31-32. 

For beglnnins teachers, the author states the importance of • 
testin- as a learning experience. The basic steos in any 
such learning experience: the teacher presents the model, 
the students experience to see if they can apply. To nake 
full use of evaluation, give pre-tests. A good discussion 
of each question on tie pre-test can serve as a review. Self- 
evaluation Is another importint learning experience. The 
student must evaluate his own work against a model, however. 
A most important factor is fedoack to the student. The 
learning experience should also be reinforced immediately*. 
Studats are motivated by seeing their own progress measured. 
Smith, A. B., Jr. "Kow I Mechanized My Business English Grading," 
Business Education V/orld , ^7 (November 1966) 28-+. ' 
The author studied the difference in three grading systems 
for Business English papers: (1) tape-recording equipment 
, and a student helper; (2) dlctating-transcribing equipment 
with a student helper; (3) the red-pencil-and-elbow-grease 
method. Timj required for the teacher was about the same 
for each method, but the effectiveness of instruction im- 
proved with 1 and 2. Students preferred 1 and 2. If 
method 3 is used, students want written assignments returned 
rapidly with theoe characteristics: a)specific markings 
of results and b) descriptive explanations of ts bases of 
the iTiar'tin^s and fcha subsequent; grade. 
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Trent, Janses W. "The Circle of Evaluation in the Community 

Junior College." ERIC, ED Q'I5 075, November 1970, 22 pp. 
ComtnunUy colleses need to evaluate, free from prejudice, 
the nature and Impact of their whole system. Lack of 
effective programs for minority students is one of the 
many discrepancies between objectives held and those actu- 
ally implemented. The soals of a successful evaluation are 
to measure and Identify a combination of iraput and process 
factors that contribute to desired outcome criteria and 
to provide such information as will give educators a more 
informed basis for determining what to change in the 
system in order to improve their educational exper*nce. » 
An evaluation depends on thorough research. As research 
resources for tne junior college are meagre, it is neces- 
sary for the individual college to make use of available 
materials, to pool its information with other community 
colleges and to consult and collaborate with relevant 
university-centered research centers. The success of 
such a program. depends on sufficient financial support, 
continued pooling of information, and the receptivity of 
this community college. 

Voelkner, Alvin R. "What Every Educator Should Know about 

Evaluation." American Vocational Journal . ^6:6 (September 
1971): 59-61. 

Local administrators and teachers of vocational education 
arc not often at ease in a research eiprironment . More and 
more as these people sadc fundins for vocational project?^. 
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nov;ever, they will becoma aware that such funding calls fcJr 
evaluation desisns. Evaluation requlremv-?nl:s— of ten a part 
of the lay --are. not fully understood by them. The author 
wrote this article to sh'ow local vocational educators hov/ 
their evaluations can be modified to yield meaninsful 
results. Frequently vocational teachers' views are too 
narrow. They have often established program objectives 
which cannot be measured. Four areas are important: (1) 
the necessity for placing objectives in behavioral terms, 
(2) gathering data under experimental conditions, (3) 
follow-up information about graduates, (1) gathering 
explanatory information. There are many factors about^ 
which data should be collected: (1) the length of time 
a graduate taJces to find a satisfactory Job, (2) employ- 
ment security, (3) the length of time a graduate stays on 
his job, {'A) earnings progressions, (5) rate of advancement. 
Zach, ■ Lillian. 'Tne IQ Debate." Today's Education , September 
1972, pp. 40-43 4v 

The IQ debate continues since, in June 1972, the TiEA passed 
Resolution 72-44 that ''strongly encourages the elimination 
of group standardized intelligence, aptitude, and aohfevement 
tests to assess student potential or achievement until com- 
pletion of a critical appraisal, review, and revision of 
current cesting programs.'- The author states that "v;hon 
the intelligence test is evaluated solely in torms of its 
value to neet specifically deCined, inmodlate iltiiauions , 
its usefulness has proven itself." She sees the rjreatest 
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failui-o of the testing movement In th= U. s. as testing • 
for mteuise.-.o. -.vhan the tera is only vaguely defined" "' 
before the tests are ..ade. If „e lone elsht of ,.,hat we' 
are measurlns and If we clal., for the test qualities for 
Which It -.as never intended, wo can be led Into Invalid 
1-plloatlons. The parado. of rq tests Is that the psy- 
chologists Who .-nade the™ have never given ther, as much 
«elsht as those In schools and Industries who use and .isu.e 
then, rne author says that schools pust decide what Is tne 
purpose Of testing: ..,e =,ust define our alms and come to 
grips with Why we test-to measure the amount of cognitive 
ability an Individual is born with? Or do we wish to > 
appraise the level of adaptive capacities? Or do we seek 
to predict What an Individual will do 20 years from now? 
Or do we seel< to know how educational circumstances might 
be arranged for the individual to achJa-e hls^hl^hest 
level of intelleotuai fuhctlonlns ability? 
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V. How? Methods of Instruction , cont. 
C. Resourcas and References . 
Anderson, Paul S. and Patrick J. Oroff . '"Resourco iMaterials for 

Teachers of Spelling, 2nd ed.,"ERIC, ED 060 017, 1968, I63 pp 
Oseful as a resource of remedial instruction in spelling, 
the bool<?s chapters are as follows: (1) Spelling Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow (2) What Words Should We Teach? (3) 
Techniques for Directing Effective Learning of Spelling 
(1) Using a Spelling Textbook or Wo-.vbook (5) Spelling 
Games and Mnemonic Devices (6) The Dictionary and Its Use 
(7) Enrichment Suggestions (8) Interpretation of the Spell- 
ing Program. 

"Applying for a Job," National Audiovisual Center (GSA), 

Washington, D. C. 20'{09. A film of 11 minutes in color, 
1967. (Rental $7.50; sale $^8.50) 

Highlights with humor the problems and attitudes of young 
men and women on their first job interviews. Dramatizes ' 
mistakes and hov/ to correct them. 
Archer, Robert M. , and Ruth Pearson Ames. Basic Business Communi- 
cations . Snglewood, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970, i\Ql pp. 
A text for business communication, three sections cover 
principles of communication, communications in action, sales 
communications, inquiries, and orders, complaints, credit 
and collections, personal business communications, employ- 
ment communications, the bulk of the book dealing with 
actual letters. 
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Aurner, Robert R., and Paul S. Burtness. Effective English for 
Business Communication. 6th ed. Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 1970, 630 pp. 

A "useful textbook for high school classes in business English, 
it appeals to the students on the grounds that research 
proves that no other subject predicts success in college 
so reliably as does English mastery. The text contains 
sufficient material for a one-year course. 

• Practical English for Colleges . 4th ed. Cincinnati: 

A workbook, reference book, style manual, this text widely 
used by private business colleges, uses the traditional 
approach to cover twelve units of instruction. Inventory * 
tests and achievement tests accompany. 

Sarry, Robert E., Business English for the 70's . Englewood 
Cliffs., M. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970, 351 pp. 
This is a grammar-teaching textbook. Its teachings are 
geared to the opinions of a hundred leading business 
executives who know the needs of employees. The book 
blends the old and the new as far as grammar is concerned. 

"Basic BibllO;iraphies on the Teaching of English," National 

Council Teachers of English, ERIC, ED 0^9 2^17, 1970, 85 pp. 
Among twenty bibliographies on specific aspects of teaching 
English are those for Spelling (Richard E. Hodges), Grammar 
(Harold Allen), and Oral Interpretation (Thor-u Sloan). 

BGaumont, Lee R. "Sacred Cows in Business Education." Education ^ 
Dif^est , 36 (October 1970) 42-43. 

A condensation from the Journal of Business Education (May 
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1970, pp. 31^-17), Mr. Beaumont's article complains about 
the sacred cows deterring the progress of business educa- 
tion. A "sacred cow" is a practice that persists in educa- 
tion despite the fact that it has little or no educational 
Talue. Examples are given in many areas; those pertaining 
to business English are the inflexible forms and rules for 
typing letters, memos, manuscripts, and tables, as well 
as rigid rules about dividing words. He recommends divid- 
ing words between syllables— any syllables — as newspapers 
and magazines do. Another example is the rule that one line 
of a paragraph should neither be left on or carried to the 
next page. "The difficulty with sacred cows in business ^ 
education, "he cautions, "is that the herd continues to 
increase. Look around." 

Blackledge, E. H. "ftelate Figures of Speech to the Business 
World." Business Education World , '^3 (October 1962) 21+. 
Prom Southern Illinois University the author recommends that 
the business English teacher spend one class period showing 
students how figures of speech are used more frequently than 
they suspect. She gives examples of their use in business: 
alli^teration, onomatopoeia, personification, hyperbole, 
simile, and metaphor — particularly in the field of advertising 

Bos, Harvey L. "Teaching Telephone Techniques Through Video." 
Business Education Forum , May 1972, pp. 9-10. 
The author reports on the use of video and telephone 
equipment to teach secretarial classes telephone techniques. 
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Brandon, Uane. "Using Media Creatively in the English Class- 
room." English Journal . 60 (December 1971) I231-33. 
lh« aultor provides a long list of suggestions for enlarging 
language, literature and life experiences in the classroom 
through the use of medi^. fhirty-three ideas are given in 
terms of student activities. Individual projects with film, 
records, Collages, etc., combined with writing. 

Bryant, Katherine c. Business Writing; . Chicago; Science 
Research Associates^ Inc., 1970, "2117 pp. 

Professor of Government at Woodbury College in Los Angeles, 
the author has collected information from dedicated men 
and women in business and has written a book for those in- 
terested in improving their business communications. With 
emphasis on composing letters, this text would be useful 
in a business communications course. 
Buckley, Earle A. How to Write Better Business Letters . New 
York: McGraw-Hill, I97I, 280 pp. 

A paperback edition of a fifteen-year-old book, still rele- 
vant because of its timeless style and contents, this is a 
book for the individual who wishes to improve his letter- 
writing skills by v^hat-to-do and whac-not-to-do suggestions. 
Bush, Douglas. "Polluting our Language." American Scholar . 
n (Spring 1972) 238-il7. 

Followed by a discussion of the article (Summer 1972, 
pp. ^191-92), the author warns that misued words are the 
grit in the porridge that may be fatal if consumed in 
quantity. "Language must be protected not only by poets 
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but by the saving remnant of people who care — even though, 
as the flood rises, their role may be nearer King Canute* 3 
than iMoah's." He quotes Presidents., oX Vassar, Alan Simpson*3 
rendition of the Twenty-third Psalm to illustrate language 
pollution: "The Lord is my external. Internal, integrated 
mechanism. I shall not be deprived of gratifications for 
my visceral generic hungers or my need dispositions. He 
motivates me to orient myself toward a non.social object 
effectiveness significance. He positions me in a non- 
decisional situation.^ He maximizes my adjustments." 
"Business and Office Education — Instructional Materials." Abstracts 
of Instructional T^aterials in Vocational and Technical Educa-* 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 43212, 1972. 
Catalog No. HE 5.10: B96-967-71. 

This publication contains over two hundred resumes of in- 
structional materials in business and office education'. 
These abstracts appeared in AIM copies from the fall of 
1967 through the fall of 1971* AIM is a quarterly publica- 
tion of the Center for Vocational and Technical Education. 
The inforniation included in each resume consists of author, 
title, institutional source, sponsoring agency, grant, con- 
tract, and program area numbers, report and bureau numbers, 
sources of availability, and an abstract of the document. 
The full texts of the documents are available from the ori- 
ginal sources or from ERIC. Order from the Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20^02, 3 1.25. 
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-Cain, Thomas H. Common Sense About Wrltlnt^ . Englewood Clifft, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1967, 153 pp. 
A textbook for undergraduate writing courses, it contains 
samples of professional wrltiag for comparison with under^ 
graduate samples. Chapters are devoted to the basics of 
rhetoric, research, outlining, paragraphing, sentences, - 
words, and style. 
Calhoun, Calfrey C, and Mildred Hillestad. "Sources for 

Research Funds for Business Education Research.", National 
Business Education Yearbook, No. 9. Washington, D. C. ; 
N3EA, 1971, pp. 3^18 ff. ' » 

A guide to application procedures arjd policies for Man- 
power' Development and Training Act programs (MDTA) in the 
field of business education, developed by the Bureau of 
Business Education of the California State Department of 
Education in 1965 is catalogued at the Ohio Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education as VT 001 676; 
VT 002 234, Lanham and Trytten, "Review and Synthesis of 
Research in Business and Office Occupations Education; 
VT 002 333, Meyer and Logan, "Review and Syntheses of 
Research in Distributive Education." 
Classen, H. George. Better Business English . New York: Arco 
Publishing Company, inc., 1956, 108 pp. 
The author calls his book a "psychological approach to 
effective writing-." He promises not to weary the reader 
v/ith intricacies of grammar, proper sentence structure, 
but to show him how to avoid being pompous, hypocritical, 
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evasive, bland, reluctant to assume responsibility, and 
wordy. He provides suggestions on how to change one's 
writing to reflect precision, brevity, directness, modesty, 
originality, clarity, etc. , -i-llustrated by cartoons. 
Co«m.. Walter. "A Historical Analysis of Vocational Education: ' 

Land-Grant Colleges to California Junior Colleges 1862-1940." 
ERIC, ED 055 221, I967, I8.6 pp. 

To analyze the history of vocational education and the 
major influences which have affected its development in the 
California Junior colleges, this study examined the 78 
years between the passage of the Morrill Act and the begin- 
ning of World War II. Emphasis was given to legislation 
and the major social and economic elements that affected 
vocational education. Among the conclusions of the study 
.were (1) the influence on vocational education at any 
given time reflected legal provisions, economic stability, 
and social trends, and (2) leadership in developing a sound 
vocational educational program was often absent during the 
early years of its growth. 
Devlin, Prank. Business Communication . Homewood, Illinois: 
Irwin, 1968, 705 pp. 

This textbook at the college level contains dependable 
business communication theory, as well as reliable informa- 
tion for referenc-e for the businessman. Divided into five 
parts— Business Communication Principles, Planning and Organi- 
zation, Business Letters, Business Reports— the book includes 
a section on Language Review, stenographic aids, and a glossary 
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Doris, Lillian, and Sesse May Miller. Complete Secretary's 
Handbook . Englewood Cliffs, M. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
i960. 

lh» practices and techniques presented here are approved 
Mthods based on the way successful secretaries do their 
work in large and small organizations throughout the country. 
Part I: Techniques for Usual Secretarial Duties 1 Part II: 
How to Write* Good Letters; Part III: Writing Correctly; 
Part IVj How to Do Your Employer's Personal Work Effectively; 
Part V: Your Employer's Financial Affairs; Part VI: Ad- 
vanced Secretarial Techniques. 
Sble, Kenneth E. Professors as Teachers . San Francisco: Joss^ey- 
Bass, Inc., 1972, 202 pp. 

An articulate expert tells of his findings in a two-year 
study, sponsored by the American Association of University 
Professors and the Association of American Colleges, of 
the improvement of college teaching. Among other recom- 
mendations, these guidelines for a program of preparation of 
college teachers is offered (pp. 101 ff): (1) Consequential 
attention to the graduate student's development as teacher. 
(2) Enlightened experience in teaching. (3) Studies of 
teaching and learning. (1) Broadening the dissertation 
option to include the preparation of courses and curriculum 
materials and pedagogical investigations (5) Some form of 
ongoing examination of the degree candidate's developing 
capacities as a teacher. Qualities of effective teaching 
(p. 37 ff), about which Mr. Eble is a widely respected expert: 
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(1) Discipline (2) Generosity (3) Energy (^) Variety 
(50 Exampl33 and illustrations (6) Enthusiasm (7) Clarity 
tnd orsanization (3) Honosty (9) A sense of proportion. 
You will want a copy of the bibliography in this book if you 
Are a student., of junior-college teaching. 
"Effective V/riting: Learning from Advertising Language.** A 16 mm. 
11-mlnute sound motion picture in color or black and white. 
Coronet Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60601. Film sells for 5140 in color; $70 in black and 
white. 

Einstein, Bernice Guide to Success in College . Mew York: 

Orosset and Dunlap, 1967, 255 pp* . ^ 
An experienced college adviser in New York City, the author 
answers all the questions pre-freshmen ask, as well as dis- 
cussing problems and decisions the student will face after 
college acceptance. It is written in a no-nonsense style, 
offering vital, practical advice from good authority. 

Smmert, Philip, and V/illiam D. Brooks, eds. Methods of Research 
In Communication , Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1970, 517 pp. 
This book helps students acquire knowledge and skill to 
design and conduct experimental research in communications. 
The cortributors are all university professors. 
Eshelby, Don. "Bibliography of Business and Office Educa- 
tional Documents as listed in Abstracts of Instructional 
Materials in Vocational and Technical Education (AIM), 
Fall 1967 to F?.i:. 1969.^' ERIC3 ED 0'i7 OSn, 1970, 22 pp. 
Contains 125 citations drawn from abstracts of inotructional 
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materials (AIM): Business Elducdlon, Curriculum, Planning, 
Educational Research, Instructional Materials, Program Dev- 
elopment, Program Planning, Resource Materials, from the 
Fail of 1967 to Pall 1969. AIM is the quarterly publication 
wfeijCh announces the availability of instructional materials 
acquired by ERIC on Vocational and Technical Education, 
available from the Clearinghouse for ERIC, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, OlTb 43212. 
Feld, Merle, and others, eds. "ERIC Documents on the Teaching 
of English," ERIC, ED 062 320, Vol. ?: July-December 1971, 
37 pp. 

Also available through National Council Teachers of English, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
Frailey, L. E. Handbook of Business Letters . Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965^ 918 pp. 

This book is recommended for libraries as a resource for 
•ffective business letter writing, a collection over several 
decades by the author who covers the art of writing business 
letters. Hundreds of examples are included which emphasize 
persuasive writing in sales letters, goodwill letters, adjust- 
ment, credit, and collection letters. 
Frank, Marcella. "Modern English: A Practical Reference Guide*" 
ERIC, ED 062 880, 1972, ^11^ pp. Available from Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632. 
This is a detailed reference guide about current English 
usage; though listed by ERIC, it is not available in microfich 
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Gartslde, L. Modern Busi ness Correspondence^ .' London: MacDonald 
and Evans, 1967, ^{68 pp. 

?,art I deals with grammar, spelling, and punctuation of 
special concern to the secretary. Part II, with the composi- 
tion and typing of the business letter by a British authority. 
Gavin, Ruth E., and William A. Sabin. Reference Manual for 

StenSgraphers and Typists. Hth ed. Nev< York: Gregg Division 
McGraw-Hill, 1970, 286 pp.- 

A reference manual in three parts, indexed on the cover 
for ease in locati.ng information on grammar, usage, arid 
style i techniques and procedures; and references and 
resources. > * 

if- 

Goldenberg, Miriam. "Kou to Be a Super Sleuth," Today ' s 
Secretary . February 1973, ?p. 6-7. 

The author assists the secretary in the use of reference 
materials, providing recommendations for dictionaries, 
thesauruses, style manuals, almanacs,' etc. 
Gordon, Robert A., and James Edwin Howell. Higher Education 

for Business. N'e w York: Columbia University Press, I959, 
^91 pp. 

This report embodies the results of a three-year study of 
collegiate business education undertaken at the request 
of the Ford Foundation; it does not deal with secondary 
schools or with proprietary "business colleges." It en- 
compasses higher education's growth and aims, a critical 
survey of business curr-icula, students , faculty, teaching, 
and research. 

IGO 
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Gregg, John Robert, et al. Applied Secretarial Practice . 6th ed.", 
St. Louis: Gregg Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1968, 
518 pp. ^ ' 
. This textbook provides the business English teacher helpful 
information about the total Job of the ^secretary so that she 
aan see the relationship of English fundamentals. Helpful 
exercises throughout are entitled "Checkup on Fundamentals." 
Excellent material is included of interest to the counselor ■ 
of secretarial students In a text mainly for secretarial 
procedures . 

Gunning, Robert. How to Take the Fog Out of Vfritlnc!; . Chicago: 
The Dartnell Corporation, 1964, 61 pp. 

In a tiny booklet the author provides a formula for deter- 
mining the "fog index" of business writing to help writers 
eliminate unnecessary complexity. Although clear writing 
is admittedly an art that requires, more than anything 
else, thought, this set of principles Mr. Gunning provides 
helps strike at the root of "fog." Sound, slide-films are 
also available. 

. New Guide to More Effective V/rlting in Business and 

Industry . Boston: Industrial Education Institute, 1967, 
The author presents concise principles for business writing: 
Shorten sentences; shorten words; shorten paragraphs; cut 
out unnecessary verb forms; rescue smothered verbs; 
shorten long sequences of Noun-Adjectives; limit "it... that" 
constructions; strike out needleoo "wastebasket words"; remove 
needless repetition; guard against misplaced modifiers; tie 
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down drifting participles; be sure nouns and verbs agree; 
make varb teases say what you mean; substitute for cliches; 
U32 commas to help reader; shorten roundabout phrases; avoid 
sentences starting with numerals; omit repeated numbers; 
avoid use of wrong word, e. g. 

^ The Technique of Clear Writing , New York: McGraw- 

Hill,. 1968, 329 pp. 

Mr. "Gunning advises the writer to use the "golden rule of 
writing": write unto others as you would be written to* 
Readers, he maintains, prefer short but variable sentences 
and not too rich a mixture of hard words. Say, e.g., "If 
you need more stickers, ask us for them" rather than "Should 
the supply of stickers sent you not be sufficient to meet 
your requirements, application should be made to this office 
for additional copies." So long as a study of grammar 
clarifies communication it deserves respect, he believes. 
He presents ten principles: Keep sentences short; prefer 
the simple to the complex; prefer the familiar word; avoid 
unnecessary words; put action in your verbs; write like you 
talk; use terms your reader can picture; tie in with your 
reader's experience; make full use of variety; write to 
express, not to impress. One-fouci^h of all English needed 
is made up of these ten words, he says: the, of, and, to, 
a, in, that, it, is, and why. 
Handbook of Advanced Secretarial Techniques . Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962. 

Prepared by the editorial staff of the publishing company. 
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but not intended for the beginner, the book contains 
nothing on grammar, punctuation, shorthand tips, opening 
and sorting mail, and other elementary matters. Chapter 
titles: Requirement of Secretaries in the Space Age, 
Better^ Human Relations in the Office, Advancement in Your 
Career, the Years Ahead, Acting as a Public Relations Ex- 
pert, Kow to Prepare for Important Events, the Executive's 
Business Trips, Fund Raising Campaigns, Office Equipmerit and 
Layout, Office Practices, Your Supervisory Responsibilities,'^ 
the Secretary's Duties at a Meeting, General Research Pro- 
cedures, Research Sources, Acting as Office Librarian, How 
to Prepare Reports, Annual Report, Preparing Material for 
the Printer, Business Documents, Legal and Financial Papers, 
Hov/ to Keep the Executive's Financial Records, Your Employers* 
Portfolios, the Executive's Tax Records. 

Harris, Jerome V/., and Lewis Olfson. On the V/ay to Work > 

Prbui a series of reports on educational facilities Issued 
by Educational Facilities Laboratories, a non-profit 
organisation founded in 1953 by the Ford Foundation to help 
schools and colleges. 

Hays, Robert, Principles of Technical Writing , Reading, Massa- 
chusetts: Addison-Wesley , 1965> 324 pp. 
A textbook, complete v;ith exercises for classroom use, 
this work is designed to help the engineering, business, 
or technical students who someday must write reports. It 
furnishes material for a one-quarter or one-semester course 
in report- or technical-writing. 
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Henderson, Greta LaPollette, and Price R. Voiles. Business^ EngXish 
Essentials , Hh ed. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1970, 
218 pp. 

Containing textual materials combined with a workbook and 
test materials available on request, this bext begins with 
an English inventory. Its text contains five parts: a review 
of basic language structure, traditional grammar and usage 
principles, elements of business writing style, composing, 
and speaking. 

Himstreet, William C, and Wayne M. Baty. Business Communications , 
Principles and Methods , 3rd ed. Belmont, California: Wada- 
worth, 1969, ^68 pp. 

An older successful book revised, it is directed at both 
the strict communicationist and the pragmatic productionist . 
A review of basic communication theory Is followed by chap- 
ters on oral communication, dictating, letter- writing, 
report writing, Job getting, and letter mechanics. 
Kodges, John C, and Mary E. l^Thitten. Harbrace College Hand- 
book . New York. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 
532 pp. 

7 X 10" in size, this complete handbook lends Itself well 
to use by business English ^students both in the classroom 
and for reference, containing model business letters with 
conventions of business writing. 
Hook, J. N., and Michael G. Crcwell. ^'^odern English Grammar for 
Teachers. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1970, 291 pp. 
This scholarly text covers concisely the varied approaches 
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to English grammar: traditional, structural linguistics, 
and transforcational-generative. It contains an excellent 
biography of noteworthy sources for each approach. 
House, Clifford H. , and Apollonia M. Koebele. Reference Manual 
for Office Personnel . 5th ed. Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publisqing Co., 1970, 208 pp. * 

« 

A paperback reference book with a durable cover, its contents 
include Information a secretary needs, including a list of 
sources of further information. 
Johnson, Ronald D. "Planning the Implementation of a Business 
Education Learning System. Programmed Instructional 
riaterials AvailabZie for Possible Use in a Business Educa- * 
tion Learning System." ERIC, ED O58 ^ii?. 1971, 37 pp. 
A supplement to the final report, this document includes 
in the second section instructional media oUch as a thirty- 
lesson filmstrip series on English-Communication skills 
which is accompanied by a TT-33 Programmed Projector. Price 
and availability information are provided for each item in 
the Inventory, 

Kolthley, Erwln M., and Margaret H. Thompson. Eng:lish for Modern 
Business , rev. ed. Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, 
1972, ^20 pp. 

This text is a workbook, a style manual, a reference book, 

an English usa^je book, and a grammar book, using a traditional 
approach > uodated v/ith a nev; ^jlossary. 
Lx-iroNce, i:elda R. Secretary's Business Review > En^lewood Cliffs, 
^N^ew Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959, 513 pp. 
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« 

With an appendix on English usage, this book is intended for 
secretaries who wish to prepare to become certified professional 
secretaries. It covers (1) Personal Relations, (2) Modern 
Business Organization and iManagement , (3) Economics for Sec- 
retaries, (4) Accounting for Secretaries, (5) Business Law 
for Secretaries. 

Lesikar, Raymond V. Business Coimnunicatlon; Theory and Appli- 
cation. Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1968, ^j83 pp. 

Professor at Louisiana State University, the author provides 
a college textbook on Communication Theory and Its Application 
to Business Writing. The level of difficulty is high, but 
it includes problem-solving exercises. Its appendix contains 
symbols for criticising business letters. 

"Letters that Make Cents," Today's Secretary . October 1972, p. 20. 
Information about the high cost of the average business 
letter ($3.20*) includes that a study "reveals that 63? of 
the secretaries surveyed had to put forth an 'extra' 
effort in producing each letter. . .effort spent on research- 
ing not only facts, but the spelling of words, points of 
grammar, punctuation, and style." The article contains a 
business letter for classroom analysis for errors in spell- 
ing, grammar, punctuation, and style. 

Lewis, Leslie Lllewellyn, ed. The Business-Letter DeskbooK . 
Chicago: Dartnell Corp., 1969, 283 pp. 
Not a textbook, this collection of effective business 
letters is a good supplementary book for letter-wrltlnp; 
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activities in communications courses. It also Includes 
checklists, lists of do's and don't's, and hundreds of 
sample sentences for improving letters. 
Llndauer, J. S. Writing in Business . New York: Macmillan, 
1971, 269 pp. 

A text on business writing, it begins with chapters on 
general principles of letter writing and contains examples 
of sood and bad writing. Problem-solving writipg exer- 
cises are included. 

Lund, Thomas A. Practical Approach to Teaching English . 

West Nyack, Mew York: Parker Publishing Company, Inc., 
1971, 226 pp. * 
Although the book contains imaginative ways to manage l60 
English students with ease, the teacher-dlsc-.jockey author 
declaims against students' studying "grammar" on the pre- 
mise that everybody already "knows" it. ..He says, "It seems 
oddly ritualistic, then, for you and I [sic] to have to 
Intone in the language of syntax, week after week, just 
what it is he is doing when he writes a sentence." It's 
a good source to use to illustrate the "you-don' t-need- 
no-grammar-nohow" proponent. 

'icintosh, Donal W. Techniques of Business Communications , 
Boston: Holbrook Press, Inc., 1972, 452 pp. 
This book will really Impress you! It Is outstanding for 
either the classroom or the business executive v;ho v/lshes 
to improve his communication techniques. A Superior 
feature is the larce number of exam'^ples and Illustrations 
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from the business world, as well as helpful problems for 
classroom practical application. 

f4edsker, Leland L. "Preparation for Business In Junior Col- 
leges," in Education of American Businessmen by Prank C. 
Pierson. Mew York: MoGraw Hill, 1959, pp. 638-66I. 
Mr. Medsker says, "The principle difference in the perfor- 
mance of a girl w-lth an associate degree in arts plus sec- 
retarial training in a Junior college and a girl direct 
from high school or from a concentrated business training 
■ course should not be her superior secretarial skills 
(though it is probable that will be superior). Instead, 
the difference should be the girl's skill in communication, 
her understanding of people, and her awareness and interest 
in the outside influences which touch upon her employer's ' 
responsibility." (p.651) 

Meehan , James R. , Mary E. Oliverio, and William R. Pasewark, 
Secretarial Office Procedures . 8th ed. " Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1972. 

An up-to-date account of the secretary's total Job, includ- 
ing information regarding data processing, modern recording 
and transcribing equipment, changes in the field of. repro- 
duction and copying equipment, telephone equipment, postal 
service regulations, etc. Helpful section on reference book 
is included. 

lennlng, J. H., and C. W. V/ilkinson. Communicating^: throua^h 

Letters and Reports. Hh ed. Homewood, Illinois: Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 19 67. 
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A college textbook for the improvement of written busi- 
. ness communication, this book instructs students in prin- 
ciple, illustration, and practice: how a reader reacts to 
a letter, how to win the reader's approval and motivate 
him to action, the Job-finding process, writing reports, and 

m 

how to write clear, concise, persuasive, and natural English. 
The latter is the desirable language of business. Ways to 
gain accuracy In expression or speaking are Included, as 
well as checklists for all types of business letters. 

Miller, Jerome S. Business Building Letters for the Insurance 
Man. Indianapolis: The Rough Notes Co., Inc., I960. 
Contains over two hundred sample letters to aid the insur- 
ance man in communicating successfully with clients and 
potential clinets. Helpful as well to the business English 
tiacher who wants sample letters for dictation. 

Monroe, iCdte r-l. , and Mary Alice Wittenberg. Modern .Business 
En,^,ll3h . 5th ed. i\'ew York: Gregg Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1972, 218 pp. 

A text-workbook for colleges with objective tests on 
request, it contains 34 units containing surveys of 
principles, study guides, worksheets, and review 
exercises and activities, using the traditional approach 
to grammar. 

.Maedleman, Morriss H. Handbook for Practical Composition . New 
Yor-k: McGraw Hill Book Company, 1968, 746 do. 
A comprehensive textbook for freshmen: early stages in 
writing, outlining, writing, revising and preparing the 
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final manuscript, the paragraph, sentence, the word, and an 
outstanling resource unit including a comparative analysis 
of recent dictionaries on page 250, and a unit on grammar, 
usage, punctuation, mechanics, spelling, research. 
"Opportunities in Clerical V/ork." VJashington, D. C: National 
Audio-visual Center (GSA), a Color Film, 1970. (Zip Code: 
20409), rental $7.50, Sale $^^0.75- 

Deplcto the great variety found In today's more than fifteen 
million clerical J6bs. Covers career entry Jobs and company- 
sponsored training programs. Emphasizes opportunities in 
computer data processing. 

Plerson, Frank C, et al. The Sducation of American Businessmen ^ 
New York: McGraw Hill, 1959, 7^0 pp. 
Academic preparation for business should develop along 
three broad lines: (1) Study in certain basic disciplines 
notably literature and language skills , mathematics and 
statistics, psycl»ology, and sociology, legal Institutions, 
economics and accounting; (2) Study of the application 
of these disciplines and tools to a few broad functional 
aspects of the business firm — finance, marketing, person- 
nel and production; (3) study of the inSfeting-coordlnating- 
implementing process within the firm at different levels 
of management. Chapter 23 is written by Leland Hedsker, 
"Preparation for Business in Junior College." 

Perrin, Porter G., and George IL Smiths Handbook of Current 
English , 3rd ed. Glenvlev/, Illinois: Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 1963, 551 pp. 
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A 7 X 10" complete handbook, covering grammar and usage, 
punctuation, diction, sentences and paragraphs, composition, 
conventions of writing, this textbook contains model busi- 
ness letters and lends itself well to business English class 
room and reference. "^^ 
"Publication List." Boston: Industrial Education Institute, 

A widi variety of printed materials as well as audio-visual 
aids are available, all by nationally recognized authorities 
Examples: "How to Take the Fog Out of Writing," "Clear 
Technical Writing," "Writing to Say What You Mean," "New 
Guide to More Effective Writing in Business and Industry,** 
"Writing Effective Reports and Memos," Techniques for 
flore Effective Writing," "How to Prepare and Deliver Effec- 
tive aral Presentations," etc. Write 221 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 
.Romaine, Jack S., Ladine Hanson, and Thelma Holdridge. College 

Business English, 2nd ed. Sngiewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. , 1972. 

An English book with some attention to business communica- 
tions and considerable attention to English usage, sentence 
structure, it serves as a reference book, workbook, and 
style manual, using a traditional approach. 
Sc+iachter, Horman. English the Easy Way , 3rd ed. Cincinnati: 
South-Westsrn Publishing Co., 19o9 , 220 pp. 
A prictlcal, basic, traditional approach to the study of . 
2nr,iisn grammar, the sentence, parts of speech, composition. 
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punctuation, capitalization, usage and diction, thlo text- 
workbook uses ample illustrations v;hich lend interest to 
even the disadvantaged student. 
Shaw, Harry. Punctuate It Ri?;nt . New York: Harper and Row, 
1963, 176 pp. 

A complete handbook on punctuation, its chapters are entitled 
(1) Punctuation is for Clarity, (2) Brief Survey of Punctuation, 
(3) Trends in Modern American Punctuation, (k) The Primary 
Purposes of Punctuation and Mechanics. A glossary of terms 
is included. 

Shearring, \i. A., and B. C. Christian. Reports and How to Write 
Them , 1965, 141 pp. 

Beginning with the questions for determing the aim of a 
report: Who? Why? What? How? When? Where?, this 
concise work then deals with the report's structure, writing 
techniques, and language.' 
Shurter, Robert L. V/ritten Communication in Business > Nev/ 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1971. 

Professor of English at Case Western Reserve, the author 
provided a textbook fdr a college course in business communi- 
cations: Principles of Business Commurlcation, Techniques 
of Business Letters, Specific Types of Business Letters, 
The Report and the Memorandum, and Self- Development on the 
Job. These parts are followed by specific cases and a 
reference section on grammar, syntax, punctuation, manu- 
script mechanics, etc. Chapters throughout are followed by 
problem-solving exercises for classroom use.^^ vi ^. ^ 
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Sllverthorn, J. E., and Devern J. Perry. Word Division Manual , 
2nd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1970, 

151 pp. 

IWarly 16,000 words are arranged alphabetically to show the 
typist where to properly divide a word at the end of a line, 
words most widely used in business correspondence. Diction- 
aries show all divisions of syllable, but this word-division " 
manual shows where the recommended divisions should come at 
the end of typed lines, as well as other possible divisions. 
The typist will want on her desk this 5 x 7" durably covered 
paperback as a reference. 

Starkey, Margaret M. , ed. The Education of Modern Man . xNew * 
York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 19^6, 203 PP. 
A collection of essays of differing opinions on the nature 
of a liberal education by renowned educators and scientists. 

Taintor, Sarah A., and Kate U. Monro. The Secretary's Handbook , 
9bh ed. New York: The Hacmillan Co., 1969* 
A complete office reference book on ho\-i to write, how to 
use abbreviations, italics, punctuation, grammar, and 
important facts for efficiency in filing, spelling, proof- 
reading,' indexing, and framing petitions. 

Thiess, .Carolyn, and Donna L. Butler, eds. "Documents on the 

Teaching of English," Volume 4, ERIC, ED 0'I3 645, June 1970, 

77 pp. 

A bibliography of all ERIC documents on the teaching of 
EnglisJh publications between January and June 1970 under 
fourteen subject headings: 'Teaching Profession, English 
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Instruction, Methods, Theories, Practices, Curriculum, 
Written Expression, Oral Expression and Listening, 
Dranatlc Arts, Language and Linguistic Research, Teaching 
iHglish to Speakers of Other Languages, Teaching Stancfe-d 
Inclish to Non-standard Dialects, Humanities, Study and Use 
Of IWiti-Media. An author index is provided. 
Thomas, Coramae, and C. Jeriel Howard. Contact, A Textbook in 

A]>r^Vied Communications . Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1970, 295 PP.. 

This text has been tailored to the needs of freshmen in 
Ajnerica's junior colleges. It avoids grammar and themes 
and concentrates on worl:aday writing and ^peaking problems, 
sustaining thus the theses of Hotc.hkiss, Kilduff, Anderson, 
and Parkhurst that verbal dexterity can be taught most 
effectively uhrough letter and report writing. This is 
mainly a text for business communications. 
- Thomas, J. D. Composition for Technical Students . Nev; .York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1965> ^^0 pp. 

A textbook for instructing science majors and engineering 
stu'iento composition, the content covers an introduction to 
technical English, a handbook of fundamentals, types of 
discourse in technical composition, minor functions of 
technical discourse, description, narration, argumentation, 
and forms of manuscripts, library research, the technical 
report, 'inJ tha technical speech. Exercises reinforcinj; 
each chapter are appendyfl, as v/ell as a series of related 
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Versnas, Jean C. Secretary's Book of Instant Letters > I7est 
Nyack, Mev/ York: Parker Publishing Co., 1971, 20^ pp* 
. This instant-letter writer is planned to save the secretary 
hours of time spent in composing letters. Letters are 
offered as models v/hich can be adapted to fit nearly every 
need. Part I contains letters v/ritten over the secretary's 
signalure; Part II contains letters to be written for her 
employer's signature; Part III gives directions for setting 
up a 'file of individual instant le'tters^ suited to specialized 
needs . 

l-/atkins, Floyd C, William 3. Dillingham, and Edwin T. Martin. 
Practical English HandbooK > 3rd ed. Boston: Houghton- ^ 
f4ifflin Company, 1971, 31^ pp. 

Revised to include the MLA style-sheet revisions of 1970, 
this handbook concisely deals with matters of common sentence 
errors, grammar, sentence structure, punctuation, mechanics, 
diction and style, as well as the process of composition. 
.Veisman, Herman M. Basic Technical Writing , 2nd ed. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1968, ^93 pp. 
This book is intended for students in college and technical 
institutes, specifically to scientists and engineers. It 
covers a definition of technical writing, scientific method 
and approach, descriptions of technical correspondence, 
ireport writing, graphic presentations In technical writing, 
semantics and the process of communication, s^pecial exoosi- 
tory techniques in technical writing of definitions, of 
description, explanation, and analysis. 
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Whaien, Doris The Secretary's Handbook > rev. ed. Mew York: 
Sarcourt Brace Jovanovich^ Inc., 1973, 236 pp. 
Used primarily as a reference manual, this book provides 
useful information for on-the-job secretaries and those 
in training. Reflecting current postal information, the 
remainder of the book deals v/ith office procedures, mechanics 
of office typing, grammar and usage. 

Wiley, J. Barron. Communication for Modern Management . Slmhurst, 
Illinois: The Business Press, 1966, 327 pp. 
Answering the question "Where is industry to get people who 
are fluent in the various media?" this book serves as a 
guideline to the ccllese student entering the audio-visual 
communications field, indicating to him the areas which 
could take advantage of increased efficiency in the use 
of th'^ media of communication: visualization of Information 
via photography, motion picture, slides and filmstrips, over- 
head projection, flipsheets, audio-recording, exhibits, 
television, teaching machines, etc. 

V/ylder, Robert C, and Joan Gissberg Johnson. Writing Practical 
English . Mew York: The Macmillan Co., 1966, -202 pp. 
This text does not concentrate on the writing of themes 
and essays but on functional patterns of writing— Instructions , 
letters, reports, etc. Useful exercises are included: for 
example, an e;<ercise to increase a student's listening skill 
(pp. 13-14). Many eAercises are provided to improve the 
studenc^s problem-solving techniques. 
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Zoubek^ Charles E. Short Business Lgtters for Dictation and 
Transcription . St, Loul§ : Gregg Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1970 ^ 195 pp. 

flits v;ork is compilation of 500 one-minute business 
Wtters for dictation, primarily in shorthand classes. 
The dictation speed is marked and increases from 50 Jto 
125 words per minute between the Itters at the beginning 
and those at the end of the book* It is also useful for 
dictation in business English classes, especially for 
short dally practice in taking dictation in longhand. 
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